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How To Put In 
Your Two-cents Worth 


Specifically, What Can You Do? 


A letter which might have come from San Francisco or New York. or Oshkosh. Siwash or Podunk, 


(its postmark, in fact, is Cincinnati), inquires: 


“As a Survey reader, I ask for this specific help. 
Please tell me how I as an individual can use my 
spare time in this prodigious task of solving or help- 
ing alleviate the innumerable social problems that 





arise each day in this country, in this city.” 


If You Know, You’re Good 


The Survey wouldn't pretend an answer. off hand, But certainly it deserves the best of attention 


and The Survey has gone to work, Here is an acknowledgment: 


Dear Survey Reader: 


Your question is like a bright child around the 
house — very flattering in its assumption that we 
could know, but a lot of trouble if we aren't to be 
shown up ourselves. It is satisfying always to discover 
a reader who feels the confidence which prompts 
such a question as yours. You shall have an answer 
as sincere as we can give—in time. 

Meanwhile, as a preliminary, you might glance 
back over your Survey Graphics for 1948: 

“Doing Something about Prejudice” by Dr. Julius 
Schreiber, (February ). 

“Food.” the entire March issue, a challenge to well- 
fed America. 


“These Children Can Be Saved——Even Yet,” an 
appeal for the UN International Children’s Emerg- 
ency Fund, by Beulah Amidon, ( August). 


“America’s Mission,” a plea for world government, 
by Dr. Henry A. Murray ( October). 


“Students in Action--Hopefully” (December) and 
“Apprenticeships for Living” (The Survey, January, 
1949), both by Kathryn Close, young people’s doings. 


Che foregoing are all items of individual push and 
drive. You also will find in those pages various spe- 
cific articles about housing, civil rights and civil lib- 
erties, conservation of natural resources, help for 
DP’s, and other subjects for the social conscience. 
The Survey in January put some questions up to the 
American people directly, saying, “The outcome de- 
pends on their sober self-analysis, their abandonment 
of panicky forebodings, their mature solution of the 


lesser worries close at hand.” 


You asked about things to do in 1949. A specifie 
answer is in the works. Queries have been sent 
around already to some of The Survey’s wisest and 
most practical friends. What to do? How to be a 
better citizen, positively? Thank you for your in- 


quiry. We'll do our best to get you an answer. 


THE EDITORS. 


The Survey in March expects to publish this answer, applying to San Francisco, New York, Podunk 
or Siwash as well as Cincinnati. It will apply to you. Answers from Survey readers will be welcomed, 


meanwhile, and may be publithed later. Send yours in. 
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Can You Guess the Name of This City? 


It’s a very important city to many 
millions of people, but you won’t find 
it on the map. It’s the Telephone 
City that the Bell System has built 
since the war. Every building shown 
in the picture is a telephone building. 


We've taken 392 major building 
projects and additions that the Bell 
System has completed throughout 
the country and had the artist show 
them in one picture. And that’s only 
one-seventh of the Bell ‘Telephone 
buildings erected or enlarged since 


V-] Day. There wasn't room for 2400 
others. 

These buildings are more than brick 
and stone and telephone equipment. 


They are jobs for thousands of men 
and women. ‘They are more business 
for the towns and cities in which they 
are located. ‘hey are more and bet- 
ter telephone service for millions of 
telephone users. 

When vou look at all these build- 
ings vou can see how the Bell Svstem 
is growing to catch up with the 
also see 


nation’s needs. You can 


why it is necessary for the telephone 


business to have reasonable earnings. 


For the money for buildings like 
these does not come out of the moncy 
you pay for telephone service 


It must come from investors—hun- 
dreds of thousands of everyday men 
and women all over America who are 
willing to invest their savings in the 
telephone business. 

Reasonable earnings are needed to 
attract additional investors’ dollars. 
You have an interest in this because 
these dollars are used to provide you 
with more and better telephone 
service. 





Among Ourselves 


EN YEARS AGO THIS MONTH SURVEY 
Associates published “Calling Amer- 


ica,” a special number of Survey Graphic 
devoted to a discussion of the crisis facing 
democracy at home and abroad—the first 
in a series of fourteen “Calling America” 
specials. Today the world is still shaking 
from the aftermath of the then impending 
collision between the totalitarian and 
democratic ways of life—and the issue is 
not yet settled. This month's Jeading’ article 
by Adolf Berle, might pertinently contain 
the ten-year-old words of Raymond Swing, 
special editor of that first “Calling 
America”: 

“One must have faith that the right 
values will lead to the right solution. . . . 
If Americans do not believe in individ- 
ualism, the rights of minorities, tolerance, 
and mercy, they will, of course, lose them. 
There is no other way for democracy to 
survive. It is not a question of giving 
economic security in lieu of spiritual free- 
dom. Democracy must derive strength 
from both. Economic security is not an 
alternative to individualism, though that 
would seem to be the idea in both fas- 
cism and present-day communism. Nor 
is freedom of the spirit only possible on a 
basis of economic insecurity—which is 
what some of the lip-savers of democracy 
seem to think. ... 

“Democracy can only fight for itself by 
being. Its health is its only propaganda. 
It becomes a missionary only in devotion 
to its mission of giving freedom to its 
own people.” 


By THE FOR 
and against, Martha Foley’s article on the 


TEST OF STIRRING UP OPINION, 
implications of current novels, “War Fic- 
Mirror for Americans” (Survey 
Graphic, December, 1948) was one of the 
most interesting published here in several 


tion—a 


To some readers it an in- 
furiating challenge. But it 
much solid commendation, also, the latest 
being an extended discussion, “Christian 
by Harold C. 
Gardiner, in America, January 29. Miss 
Foley’s conclusions, said Father Gardiner, 
using the article as the basis for develop- 
ments of his own, “give anybody interested 
the society it 
mirrors ground for very sober thought.” 
What she said, as he viewed it, was 
“simply that the standard values of Chris- 
tianity have broken American 
life, at least in so that life is 
faithfully portrayed in the war novels.” 


months. was 


has _ received 


Thought Becomes Flabby,” 


in American fiction and 


down in 
far as 


Dr. Joun Rawiines Rees, 
noted British psychiatrist and president of 
the World Federation of Mental Health, 
whose “Mental Health and World Citi 
zenship” appeared in the Survey Graphic 
for April, 1948, received a $5,000 award 
on 


On January 9, 


from the International Committee 
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Mental Hygiene. The prize was given in 
recognition of Dr. Rees’s research into the 
application of psychology to international 
relations. 


am” OF THE OLDEST AND MOST LOYAL 
friends of this enterprise, Dr. Herman 
Tyson Lukens, died last month in Norris- 
town, Pa. He was eighty-four years old. 
A distinguished educator and former Hull 


“House resident, Dr. Lukens was one of the 


founding members of Survey Associates. 
Every year since 1912 he has sent in his 
membership check, and often a note of 
comment or helpful suggestion. Always 
he gave us that sense of continuing inter- 
est and support which is the mainstay of 
a cooperative venture such as ours. 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE PRACTICE OF 
group therapy is spreading was indicated 
by the proceedings of the sixth annual con- 
ference of the American Group Therapy 
Association, held in New York City, at 
just the time Alexander Klein's article 
(page 75) was going to press. The con- 
ference brought together 500 psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and psychiatric social work- 
ers from all over the country, and some 
from foreign lands. 5S. R. Slavson, hero of 
Mr. Klein’s story and founder of the asso 
ciation, stated that the number of persons 
taking part in group therapy increased “at 
least 20 percent in the last year,” reaching 
a total of 10,000. The Veterans Adminis 
tration, he reported, is using the method 
extensively, as are mental hygiene clinics 
and child guidance clinics. 
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Blue Ribbons and Handclapping 


THE Survey Award will be presented again this year 
at the National Conference of Social Work in Cleveland, 
June 12-17. This bronze plaque “for Imaginative and 
Constructive Contribution to Social Work,” was insti- 
tuted last year and presented to Dr. Howard A. Rusk, 
physician, writer, and head of the joint department of 
rehabilitation and physical medicine of New York Uni- 
versity and Bellevue Hospital. The award will be made 
by a committee, of which the chairman this year will be 
Robert E. Bondy, director of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly. Nominations are invited and should be sent 
to The Survey Award, 112 East 19 Street, New York 3. 


HE APPLAUSE IN CARNEGIE Hatt, New York, ON 


Sunday evening, January 23, was not so mad as it 
would have been, for example, over the awarding of 
Oscars in Hollywood, but it was hearty. 

The cheers and handclapping this time were for the 
winners of citations “for important contributions to the 
civil rights of American citizens.” Eight nonprofit agen- 
cies having headquarters in the Willkie Memorial Build- 
ing were staging an all-star benefit performance for their 
various causes, and part of the program was the presen- 
tation of awards, for things like this: 

To the South Carolina judge who enjoined the barring 
of Negro voters from primary elections. 

To a New England minister who had crusaded against 
restrictive covenants and other forms of bigotry. 

To a rabbi for his support and financial aid to a Pres- 
byterian church that was in difficulties. 

To radio people who had included in their programs 
items for the promotion of group understanding. 

To the home town people who conducted an audit on 
civil rights in Montclair, New Jersey. 

To a Georgia high school football coach who had taken 
his stand against the Ku Klux Klan. 

Hardly an act but had demanded positive courage in 
the face of blindness or prejudice. Every one represented 
decency and the assertion of social conscience at a time 
when the darker forces seemed to be triumphing by de- 
fault. They were enthusiastically honored, in which the 
organizations of the Willkie Building also honored them- 
selves. 

Every week, indeed, every day, somebody in the United 
States gets a citation or memento for some kind of 
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achievement. It is a national habit with us, a stampede, 
as American as joining the Elks or standing up for the 
seventh inning. But in our rash of prizes and honors, the 
Willkie Memorial citations are almost unique for their 
avoidance of every cliché of success. They look to other 
qualities as The Survey Award also is intended to do. 

You couldn’t possibly keep track of all the champion 
athletes, the mythical all-Americans and the All Stars, 
the standouts and most valuable players. We have our 
men of distinction, Miss America for beauty, Mr. America 
for bulging muscle, our best-sellers and sell-out hits, our 
“Gold Mike” and other awards for radio excellence, our 
best-dressed women, headliners in large and small letters. 
Between the various chambers of commerce, newspapers, 
advertising agencies, and committees, our searchers go 
around with lanterns every hour, proffering orchids. 

A recent selection of “the nation’s ten outstanding 
young men of 1948” included one who had created “a 
multimillion dollar . business in four years on an 
original investment of $1,000,” and another who was a 
governor at thirty-six, “setting an example for young 
men in public service.” 

The Hollywood Oscar, come to think of it, is almost 
the Golden Calf of our worship. It means fame and 
money, success in a difficult competitive field, and for 
at least a certain span of weeks it makes the recipient 
a very much-in-demand person, loaded with congratula- 
tions, better contracts and space in the columns. Winning 
an Oscar is more to be desired than playing in the Rose 
Bowl. The Oscar for the best original screen play last 
year went to “The Bachelor and the Bobby Soxer” and 
for the best original song to “Zip-A-Dee-Doo-Dah.” 

Within their scope, these certainly are not to be dis- 
paraged. Excellence is all too rare among us. We 
Americans like our success. We little dread that “moral 
flabbiness born of the exclusive worship of the bitch- 
goddess Success.” 

But the Willkie Memorial awards are a reminder of 
something worth our attention, and the attention of 
younger Americans now beginning to open their eyes 
critically upon the world around them. It is possible, 
occasionally, to win applause and a form of distinction by 
other things besides success. There is a place for 
courage and human decency, especially in the face of 
popular indifference or clamor. There are other shrines 
in our pantheon than that to the bitch-goddess, and only 
as we diversify our worship can we hope to realize any 
of that American dream with which we were started. 
Distinctions which don’t mean competitive winning and 
which no one is cashing in on may prove in the long 
run still to be the prizes most worth gaining. 




















The Government and the People 


‘“‘Those of us who saw 


the beginning know that 


this too is the end.”’ 


“The year 1945 ended, temporarily, liberal development 
in the national economy of the United States.’—These 
words began an article called “A Program for the Un 
discouraged” by A. A. Berle, Jr. in Survey 
September, 1947, seventeen months ago. 

But the election of 1948 resumed the forward move 
ment, and who so well fitted as this author himself to 
underscore the “temporarily” of hts former analysis and 
point out where we go from here? 

This article from the political point of view and tts 
companion piece next following by Dr. Mayo, a leaden 
g lines 


GRAPHIC, 


in social work but here thinking alon of humane 
citizenship, constitute a timely illumination of relations 


between THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE. 


Lest We Forget 


“The moral conception which Franklin Roosevelt enunciated in his inaugurals 
is now reflected in a program designed precisely to move toward realization.” 


A. A. BERLE, JR. 


TT" SECOND “TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION TOOK OVER IN 
Washington, January 20, in a major shift. There 
were few new faces at the inauguration, but it did not 
matter. The top-flight personnel were not the’ main 
items of interest. The drama lay in the installation of 
a new permanent policy. 

For, in the election of 1948, the country decided to go 
all out for a program 
greater measure of economic and social justice. Not 
words: concrete measures. The new Administration 
pledged itself to this in its campaign. The result abides 
the action of the 8Ist Congress. And if the 81st Con 
gress and the Executive departments do not deliver, 
there will be a major political upheaval in 1950. This 
is the net effect of sixteen years of grass-roots thinking, 
started by Franklin D. Roosevelt in the “New Deal” 
campaign of 1932, which now is permanently established 
as the popular policy of the United States by the election 
of 1948. 

Few remember today the campaign of 1932: depression, 
idle factories, one third of the population out of work, 
banks, credit, currency in the worst catastrophe in 
American history. The American people, believing that 


of reorganization toward a 


economic life worked automatically, and that the govern 
ment’s chief business was to keep the peace, had accepted 
all this despairingly for three years as it might accept an 
earthquake or a flood or a hurricane. Such misery in a 
rich and capable country was, to be sure, intolerable, un- 
just, irrational; but the automatic workings of uncon- 
trolled enterprise and private initiative were relied on to 
bring conditions back to normal. Only—here was the 
rub—huge numbers of people simply had to eat. With- 
out jobs, they could not pay for their keep. Cities, coun- 
ties, and states had not money to feed them. In the 


course of the campaign, after grave deliberation, Roose 
velt took a huge leap. He pledged that the federal gov 
ernment would become responsible for and financially 
assist relief! 

This seems, now, like a tiny step. Then, it was daring 
politics—a clear-cut undertaking, by a candidate for na- 
tional office, that the federal government would move 
in on economics, if economics could not put on a better 
act than it was doing. This was followed by other de 
cisions introduced in campaign speeches and later em- 
bodied in the measures now known as the “New Deal.” 
Social security; parity prices for farmers; public works 
and other measures to establish employment; a Recon 
struction Finance Corporation equipped to keep the capi 
tal markets open; attention to youth through civilian 

mservation camps and the National Youth Administra 
tion; balanced development of electric power and rurat 


electrification; a huge experiment in regional planning 
in the Tennessee Valley; policing of the stock exchanges 


ind utility holding companies 


| HE BITTERNESS WITH WHICH EACH OF 


I THESE PROPOSALS 
was greeted and fought in some circles is a matter of his- 
tory. The battle is over now, save as a residuum of 
bitterness toward the personality Franklin Roosevelt re 
mains endemic in some quarters. The measures were 
accepted one by one, after a serjes of congressional battles, 
as politics permitted. Crude, only partly integrated, they 
were all great, groping strides toward a new: conception 
which now takes more or less permanent shape. The 
idea has been christened variously. It is sometimes 
called the “Welfare State”: the Manchester Guardian 


usually refers to it as the “Insurance State.” But Presi 
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dent Truman's new name for it is the “Far Deal.” 

It was this over-all conception of a socially just system 
which really won the election of 1948. No other analy- 
sis stands up. More votes were cast for the Congress 
than for the presidency. The advocates of the concep- 
tion of a state which would be socially just—men like 
Paul Douglas, for instance, in Illinois—ran far ahead of 
Organized labor helped—as did liberal 
campaigners and others. But the job was done by a 
ground swell of American voters. A popular plebiscite 
was being taken on a proposition only partly stated by 
the political leadership. The proposition was that in a 
country capable of producing and earning a national 
annual income of $240,000,000,000, you can have both 


their tickets. 


private life and a government system that will make 
American economics take care of the American people 
through adequate production and also with a moderate 
approximation to horse sense and justice. 

The program now appearing in President Truman’s 
message on the State of the Union reflects the fact that 
John Citizen not only stated his proposition, but knew, 
in a general way, how he expected to get there. 

Social security was perhaps first in his thinking. The 
80th Congress had cut three quarters of a million work- 
ers out of the social security system; the voters, however, 
wanted to include practically everybody in old age and 
unemployment coverage. The 80th Congress had scorn- 
fully thrown aside the idea that social security could 
likewise include health insurance; the voters wanted it. 
The general drift of thinking really favored a cradle-to- 
grave system of insurance, guaranteeing everybody who 
keeps ordinary faith with civilization at least subsistence. 
When annual national income is running at about $1,400 
per person, even with inflated prices you can come close 
to realizing the ideal. 


a CATION, TOO. HIsTORICALLY, EDUCATION IS GOVERNED 


by localities—and still is. One result has been wide op- 
portunity in wealthier sections of the country, and little 
opportunity in less favored areas. Even conservatives like 
Senator Taft were prepared to tackle federal aid to edu- 
cation. (One story goes that Dewey’s pre-Convention 
agents lured the Pennsylvania delegates at the Republican 
Convention into the Dewey camp by persuading Grundy 
that Robert Taft was a socialist on this account.) Anv- 
way, something like equality of educational opportunity 
was wanted. New on the political scene, was in fact a 
variant of the 1938 proposal to establish a national youth 
service administration including aid for needy high school 
students and work scholarships for college students. 

Less universal but closely linked with this was a strong 
desire in most parts of the country to wipe out certain 
of the more obvious racial discriminations. Resisted by 
the Dixiecrat states, the federal program of civil rights 
made a strong appeal elSewhere. There are those who 
remember that this is a logical evolution from Franklin 
Roosevelt’s Fair Employment Practice Commission, and 
from Eleanor Roosevelt’s championing the cause of hu- 
man equality in every corner drugstore. 

Cynics insist this is merely a vote for Santa Claus. Thev 
are mistaken. Several other propositions are included, 


“0 


building up to the point ot 4 balanced and planned econ- 
omy. During the campaign, everybody read about private 
initiative, the dangers of bureaucracy, the road to serfdom 
via socialism and bankruptcy of the government, and so 
forth, A clear majority of the United States decided this 
sort of talk was chiefly applesauce. If they had looked a 
little behind the returns they might have decided that it 
was not even healthy applesauce. The campaign against 
health insurance, for instance, was carried on by a so- 
called “National Committee of Physicians,” financed 
chiefly by a few drug and medicine manufacturers. 


: SUPPOSEDLY AUTOMATIC RESULTS OF THE LAW OF 
supply and demand came in for an overhauling. The 80th 
Congress had thrown out price control. Charges had been 
widely circulated that a new OPA was equivalent to es 
tablishing a Gestapo. ‘The average voter, and particularly 
his wife, thought otherwise. He, or she, knew very little 
about discussion of learned economists on the subjects of 
“administered prices” and “imperfect competition” but 
they grasped the central idea, namely, that large scale 
business, especially as it approaches monopoly, does not 
work on a basis of supply and demand. Prices under a 
concentrated corporation system do not fall easily; it is em 
ployment that drops, not prices. 

People voted for a program which included extending 
rent controls, setting up stand-by price controls, permit 
ting moderate credit controls, all aimed to shave the top 
off inflationary booms. President Roosevelt had_ said 
somewhat the same thing—in peacetime, too—when he 
proposed “yardsticks” as a method of keeping down 
power rates—and before that when he had endeavored 
to crystallize the conception of a “just price” in the 
National Recovery Administration. 

The thinking of 1948 also carried forward acceptance of 
the idea that the government, where necessary, might 
enter into direct production. Political theorists argued that 
this was the nose of a socialist camel entering the 
American tent. The public seemed unimpressed. Gov 
ernment had entered direct production, particularly in 
electricity with the building of the Boulder Dam, the 
Tennessee Valley project, and the Columbia River de- 
velopments. Discernibly, the November vote endorsed 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and wanted more like 
it including further development of power in the South- 
west, and in the Columbia River system, and harnessing 
the huge dynamo latent in the St. Lawrence River. This 
might be “government in business”—but not enough to 
impair the private enterprise system. Propagandists could 
and did roar; but the average individual, especially in 
Knoxville or the State of Washington, knew from his 
own experience that the Columbia, Colorado, and Ten- 
nessee developments had really provided a base on which 
more private enterprise was being built than ever before 
—both actually and proportionately. President Roosevelt 
had made the point years ago; and he had made the ex- 
periments, too. Huge as thev were, they were nevertheless 
pilot plants for greater development of needed production. 

There is a strong bias, clearly, in favor of private pro- 
duction and private operation wherever possible. The 
principle, however, is that where production is needed 
and cannot be got on reasonable terms through private 
channels. the federal government is justified in stepping 
in and producing. President Truman’s remark that if 
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steel could not be got otherwise, the federal government 
should produce it, carried forward a decision which Presi 
dent Roosevelt had made earlier in the field of pub 
lic power and in public housing. Primary reliance is 
on private capital and private operation to provide these 
basic necessities. If this method proves unable to meet 
the demand—well, people still need electricity and hous- 
ing, and the federal government has the right and re 
sponsibility to move in. 

The federal government in 1933 undertook responsi 
bility for making the huge economic complex 
which is the United States keep running and 
keep progressing. The commentator observed 
then that no President could ever again limit 
the responsibilities and functions of the presi 
dency as they had been limited in the Adminis 
trations of Coolidge and Hoover; no American 
Administration could say that its job was keep 
ing peace and public order, leaving economic 
conditions to drift where the winds of private 
finance and business might drive. The concep- 
tion had been wholly changed by Franklin 
Roosevelt; the methods will be worked out in 
time. Truman accepted the fact and its impli- 
cations. Now, the broad outlines of ways and means are 
being steadily filled in; and the election of 1948 on the 
Truman elaboration of the Roosevelt doctrine settled the 
point that the responsibility assumed by FDR would not 
be relinquished. Nor will it—by any party—in the fore 
seeable future. 

There are, of course, problems ahead and they are 
clearly visible. President Roosevelt never did solve the 
task of making peacetime American economy run to 
full capacity or to supply 60,000,000 jobs—except in war 
time. But he was struggling to overcome the accumu- 
lated superstition and the out-dated economic doctrine 
of the entire nineteenth century. In the Thirties, it was 
seriously thought that expansion of the currency necessar- 
ily meant inflation, and that a billion dollar deficit meant 
rubber dollars. The war taught us that inflation does 
not occur while there are idle plants and unemployed 
men; it occurs only when you are running at or near 
full capacity. 


—_—_ MEASURES TODAY SEEM ABSURDLY SMALL; BUT 
one has to remember that we had to conquer a solid 
mass of habit, accumulated experience, and alleged ex- 


per opinion developed to guide a quite different, more or 
less static agricultural civilization. Meantime we had built 
a concentrated, huge, sensitive industrial system. We were 
converging on the age of electronics and atomic energy. 
This goes by different rules, and new values appear. 
We were emerging from the time in which educated 
men held the gold content of the dollar more important 
than the right of a man to have a job. Property ceased 
to mean farms and forges, and increasingly meant stocks, 
bonds, and jobs. Today, technical opinion has shifted 
but, far more than that, values came to be newly 
appraised. 

There was—and is—one interesting overtone in this 
long political evolution which now attains a settled gov- 
ernmental base. 

The social-economic system of the United States is 
challenged today, and is competing with the social and 
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economic system propounded by Communist Russia. 
But the American system is not competing with a real- 
ity of Russian achievement but with the claims of the 
dream. It is endeavoring to meet the challenge, not otf 
anything yet realized in any Communist state, but of 
what they claim can be done in some distant millennium. 


I, THE WORLD IS IN FOR A GENERAL SOCIAL REVOLUTION, THE 

American stands an excellent chance of meeting it by 
the simple process of realizing the major ideals 
without the bother, waste, cruelty, blood and 
mess of revolution. 

A brilliant Washington correspondent, Ernest 

Lindley, in 1932 christened the New Deal as 
“the Roosevelt Revolution”—a prophetic name. 
The 80th Congress .nay be said to have been 
the counter-revolutionary attack. The election 
of 1948 stopped it in its tracks, and the Truman 
Administration now has the task of enlarging, 
simplifying and making more clear and co- 
herent the main lines of social responsibility 
assumed. 

From here out we shall be debating not the 
assumption of responsibility but the best way of carrying 
it out. 

The debate, I think, will be healthier in some ways 
han the early passionate struggles of the Thirties. For 
one thing, it is now possible to survey the whole scene; 
to realize that a steady flow of income with unemploy 
ment insurance supplementing wages is also a measure 
of keeping business on an even keel; to see that increase 
of public power facilities can be used to pick up slack 
when demand for steel falls off. Credit control and a 
lopsided price structure are now known to be connected. 
The economy which could break a man irrespective of 
his industry, honesty, and capabjlity would seem today 
to be a mistake of men, not an act of God. The central 
conception of social and economic planning by free peo- 
ple for free people is beginning to emerge. Franklin 
Roosevelt, tactician as he was, knew that it was politically 
impossible to propose an overhaul of the entire system 
He therefore worked measure by measure, fighting his 
separate battles on specific issues. 

The debate in the aggregate is clearer; for it rests more 
on the general conception of live values for everyone 
than on appeal to the special interests of farmers in the 
Northwest, or job hungry constituents in the various 
states. These special interests will always be with us. 
They are less likely to influence decisions where the entire 
picture is presented. 

In result, the moral conception which Franklin Roose- 
velt enunciated in his successive inaugurals is now re- 
flected in a program designed precisely to movestoward 
realization of those ideals. 

Sixteen years, a long time, as political memory goes. 
\ time of trouble, dispute, confusion, debate. A time of 
trial and error. A time of peace, a time of war, a time 
of something else than peace. But through it appears at 
length a direction; the confusion was not meaningless, 
the debate was not sterile. The quiet, healthy, formulated 
line of public thinking has been obscured on the surface 
but turns out to have been running strong and steady. 
Those of us who saw the beginning know very well that 
this too is not the end. 
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Conflict or Partnership? 


How much the government shall assist its citizens goes beyond New Deal 


partisanship, It involves the social integration of the American people. 


LEONARD W. MAYO 


Pease TRUMAN'S SPEECH ON THE STATE OF THE 
Union has sharpened a fundamental issue of our 
time—the role of the federal government in a demo- 
cratic society. 

The recommendations on health and welfare doubt- 
less found favor with a majority of social workers. They 
will be strongly opposed by large groups in other walks 
of life. The American people will debate the proposals 
with varying degrees of knowledge and insight, but if 
they run true to form, they are likely to miss completely 
an important underlying issue. That issue, of course, is 
our basic concept of government itself—its relation and 
responsibility to the individual and conversely the re- 
lation of the individual to his government. 

At a point in our history when domestic problems of 
great import are pressing for solution and the world des- 
perately needs our leadership, we are still confused as 
to what constitutes a good federal government. How 
should it operate? What powers should it hold? How 
and to what extent should they be exercised? In a sense 
we resemble a football team on the eve of a crucial game 
with no real concept of what constitutes team play, with 
a wide divergence of opinion as to the role of the quar- 
terback and no clear-cut conviction as to what plays 
should be called and for what purpose. 

Certainly the profession of social work is not without 
a philosophy on the role of government in health and 
welfare. As a whole the position of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers is as clear and perhaps as un 
equivocal in its way as that of the American Medical 
Association, the National Association of Manufacturers 
or the labor unions. Groups such as these are pretty sure 
they know what they want by say of benefits for them 
selves or others, whether the benefits be material or in 
the form of certain controls or a complete lack thereof. 
This does not solve our problem as a whole people—it 
\dds to it. The fact is that we are not united in our con 
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cept as to what good government is, either at home or 
abroad. And while only the naive expect or hope that 145 
million people could agree on anything, it is eminently 
important to make every effort at least to move on this 
basic issue in the direction of “a more perfect union.” 

We discuss programs (social security, medical care, 
education, housing, and the like) before we think fully 
and deeply enough about the philosophy, meaning, form, 
and expression of modern government. And beyond that 
we debate the relationship of local, state, and federal 
governmental units before we are clear at any level as to 
just what the role of government should be. 


= IT BEHOOVES US TO OBSERVE AS CAREFULLY AS 
possibie what the attitude of the American people is to- 
ward this government. Think of the speeches you have 
heard, the articles you have read, the serious and humor- 
ous conversations in which you have taken part, the 
chance comments and side remarks you have picked up. 
You will find, as I have, that some people actually hate 
the United States government as presently constituted, 
that many fear it, and that only a few deeply respect 
and trust it. We are talking, remember, about the pres- 
ent government of the United States of America, not 
Russia, Venezuela, or Nazi Germany. We are talking 
about a government founded by earnest and courage 
ous men who were committed to human liberty and 
initiative, men who signed the Declaration of Indepen 
dence under threat of the gallows and who had no prece 
dent in history when they wrought out of their convic 
tions and long vision the most daring experiment yet 
devised by man. To find many of our people so lacking 
in confidence in the fruits of such labor is a serious in 
dictment of either the founding fathers or of us, thei 
descendants. 

You will find further, if you read and listen, what peo 
ple want of their government and what they do not 
want, what they hope for and what they expect. We all 
want protection, service, and efficiency; but the protec- 
tion must be largely of our own interests, the service 
must be of a kind, and provided to an extent, that fits 
our particular business or profession; and although we 
hope government will be honest and efficient, we do not 
really expect it to be and hence are not unduly surprised 
when it is not. Many assume that the federal government 
(particularly under the Democrats) will always be 
heavily bureaucratic. To thousands of Americans, in fact, 
the federal government and bureaucracy are synonyms. 
Although an ex-President is now engaged in one of the 
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most thorough studies ever made of government struc- 
ture and administration, it is doubtful if the most articu- 
late critics will give it more than a passing glance. 

This survey, by the way, can make an important con- 
tribution but, no matter how successful, it cannot solve 
our basic problem. Unless that is solved or unless we 
make some real progress in solving it, no study of struc- 
ture or mere rearrangements thereof can possibly suffice. 
To believe that they might is hopelessly to confuse form 
and_ substance. 

Some of these words have a bitter ring. They are not 
meant so. It is merely time we were honest in these mat 
ters, for the relation of the American people to their gov- 
ernment is an integral part of the whole problem of the 
survival of free society, the problem of mankind every- 
where. It is essentially a spirituai and philosophical prob 
lem, although not exclusively so unless these words are 
defined in their broadest terms. It is a problem for the 
teacher and clergyman, for the gsychologist, psychiatrist, 
and physician, for the lawyer, and for the social and phy 
sical scientists. It is a problem for labor and management. 
It is a problem of, by, and for all the American people. 

We are the government. The American people must 
come to terms with their government—with that part of 
themselves which is their government. This means in 
evitably one thing, that to solve the problem of what 
government shall be, what it shall do and how, man 
must first come to terms with himself. Throughout re- 
corded time that has been man’s greatest challenge and 
hardest task. 

We must start, I suppose, with the realization and con- 
fession that each of us is constantly struggling within 
himself for some rational reconciliation between the de- 
sire for personal liberty or unrestricted self-expression 
on the one hand, and the dictates of a conscience on the 
other. The development of that conscience is one of the 
finest fruits of civilization. It partakes of religious and 
social experience and ideals to be sure, but it also has its 
roots deeply embedded in self-protection and _self-preser- 
vation. The human animal has learned that to transgress 
beyond certain limits in seeking to satisfy his selfish 
wants is to court personal disaster. We regard it as a 
sign of maturity and mental health, an indication of wis 
dom and serenity, when an individual comes to terms 
with his conscience. He who does so has substantially 
resolved what otherwise would be a conflict between his 
desires and the rights of others, between freedom and 
anarchy. 


O. R DIFFICULTY AS A YOUNG NATION IN DEVELOPING A GOV- 


ernment which both wields authority and allows for in 
dividual freedom is similar to man’s struggle, through 
the ages, to come to terms with a social conscience. Our 
government reflects us both as we are and as we have 
been. If we as a people can come to terms with ourselves, 
if we mature and gain wisdom, if we can see our place, 
obligation, and role in the development of civilization, 
our government increasingly will become a means 
through which we may express our aspirations rather 
than something to fight and to fear. 

It is not quite accurate to say in the words of Franklin 
Roosevelt that “we have nothing to fear but fear itself.” 
Actually, we have ourselves to fear. Until we have dedi- 
cated ourselves voluntarily and wholly to a search for 
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what is good for the nation and the world, and made our 
government subservient to those ends, we shall continue 
to be confused with a confusion that may lead to im- 
potence. 

Special interest groups, which are too often selfish 
groups, are another reflection of our confusion. They 
show more clearly than almost anything else that we 
have not come to terms with ourselves. 

We still want what we want, regardless of how our 
desires and ideas may affect other groups or the country 
as a whole. Social workers are not excluded from this 
classification merely because the motives of most of them 
are high and their knowledge of human need great. So- 
cial workers, like other groups, still have much to learn 
about reconciling conflicting interests and desires so the 
largest number may be served. Whenever that kind of 
reconciliation has been achieved in public life, it should 
not be forgotten that the much despised politician has 
frequently been responsible for it. 

There is a challenge to social 
work, as I see it, to increase its 
awareness of precisely where it 
stands in the present conflict 

and confusion regarding the 
government’s role. As social 
workers we have seen wid 
spread human need and suffer 
ing, and have disciplined our- 
skillful in 
meeting such needs. We have 
fought for funds, for services, 


selves to become 


tor improved and extended facil 
ities, for state and federal aid as we found it required 
and essential. We have promoted programs and propa 
gandized need. All these things we should have done 
and, on the whole, we have done them well. Often we 
do not appreciate, however, that the opposition to essen 
tial health and welfare programs which we meet is fr 
quently an opposition to the extension of government 
rather than hostility to the programs per se or to the peo 
ple they would serve. 

Social work, in other words, has become identified with 
a government which :nany believe to be wasteful, dic- 
tatorial, destructive of free enterprise, and strongly so- 
cialistic. The real victims of. this state of affairs are the 
people everywhere who need more and better services 
health, social, and educatior ] and who will not get 
them until the American people resolve their conflict and 
come to terms with their government. Social work :a 
help in resolving this if it is aware of its position and 
willing to accept the responsibility for education, ne gotia- 
tion, timing, and constructive compromise. 

An inflexible attitude in the whole matter of govern 
ment participation simply adds fuel to a_ fire already 
raging. The alternative is not to sell out to those who 
oppose government participation nor to relinquish our 
convictions. Rather, we need to develop the kind of 
statesmanship which will unite divergent groups around 
a common cause—in this case, the improvement and ex- 
tension of health and social services. If we can fire the 
imagination of those whose support is needed and bring 
about an identification with such needs, we shall find a 


greater acceptance of government participation and a 


strengthening of private services as well. Social work 
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has too vital a part to play in shaping whatever is ahead 
to take its present opportunity lightly. 

The road to solution of the problem of our attitude 
toward government lies, it seems to me, in the following: 


1. A determination to rid ourselves of the tags, clichés, 
and isms that stand in the way of clear and discriminating 
thinking. 

We use the words socialism, communism, statism, 
totalitarianism, the police state, economic planning, free 
enterprise, and the American Way with a disregard for 
precise definition that would flunk any college freshman 
in an elementary English course. We would do well to 
discard ail these terms and put in simple, direct language 
what we see and want in our own nation. 


2. A willingness to study the life history of the gov- 
ernment of the United States during the last century. 

We need to do this in the spirit of the scientist who 
examines an organism objectively and with the question 
“why” uppermost in his mind. If we do so, we shall 
find that our government has grown and has increased 
its functions and powers as the nation has grown and as 
the interests and influence of business, industry, aii! 'abor 
have grown. We shall find that depressions, wars, and 
other disasters have forced the government to plan and 
to act. We shall find, too, that many activities of the gov- 
ernment which have been extended as local communities, 
for various reasons, have failed to fulfill their functions. 


3. A pledge to study the political platforms of both 
parties over the last three decades. 

Political leaders have their faults but one of them is 
not insensitivity to the demands of their constituents. For 
example, the Republican platforms of 1940, 1944, and 1948 
dramatically set forth basic changes which are recognized 
and admitted by the conservative party. It reflects marked 
changes in society and consequently in the role of 
government. 


4. A recognition that nations, like people, do not go 
back. 

As a people we have the ability and should have the 
wit to develop further a plan of government consistent 
with the best of our traditions, essentially democratic in 
nature, responsive to our needs, and indigenous to our 
soil. Any plan thus constituted will not only preserve 


our liberties but extend them to others who do not pres- 
ently enjoy their full benefits. I lack the wisdom to know 
precisely what this plan would be, but I do know that 
it would be as typically American as apple pie, that it 
would include appropriate government participation, and 
that it would encourage individual responsibility and 
initiative. 

5. A recognition that people despise unjustifiable con- 
trols, whether by government or any other group. 


6. A recognition finally that free enterprise has never 
been and cannot be wholly free; that there need be no 
inconsistency between basic security and freedom; that 
all men seek security and that in the final analysis the 
role of government is to enable each to find his own 
security in his own way. 


Our salvation, in short, the basis upon which we may 
come to terms with our government, lies in partnership 
with it. In any real partnership our private or voluntary 
institutions must be strong and in good order. They must 
be well administered and supported. They must be effi- 
cient, progressive, and responsive to human needs and re- 
quirements. A full partnership between people and gov- 
ernment is dramatically illustrated by the TVA. The 
miracles wrought in the Tennessee Valley were the re- 
sult of the combined labors of private citizens, private 
corporations, and the state and federal governments; and 
as the project developed, the government withdrew much 
of its leadership and some of its funds. If anyone believes 
that individual initiative suffered as a result, he has only 
to talk with those who were part and parcel of the 
enterprise. 

Any real partnership with government has in it the 
possibilities of ushering in a new era and a new stage in 
our development as a nation, fully as important to our 
times as the original establishment of a federal govern- 
ment. 

Our forefathers founded a nation and a government 
in spite of almost overwhelming odds. We can create a 
government, for our own day, built on the same basic 
principles but adapted to present needs and requirements. 
To do so, however, will demand a new approach, an ac- 
ceptance of the facts of history, and the courage which 
characterized our forefathers. For social workers it will 
demand the realization that their experience in dealing 
with groups must now be applied to the reconciling of 
differences and the building of a new relationship be- 
tween the average citizen and his Uncle Sam. 
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He Lets Them Grow 


The story of the children’s friend, “Slavie,”” and how he developed a 
new method which solves behavior problems in warped young lives. 


ALEXANDER KLEIN 


B« IN JuLy, 1935, A RIOT, WHICH HAD RAGED FOR SIX 
weeks in a school for delinquent girls near New 
York City despite all the efforts of attendants and state 
police to quell it, was stopped in three days by a man 
named Samuel Richard Slavson. And Slavson not only 
restored order among the angry, hysterical girls but ac- 
tually got them to cooperate in the running of the insti- 
tution. In August 1948 at the International Conference 
on Mental Health in London to which came the world’s 
leading psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers, 
this same man delivered one of the principal addresses. 
Yet Samuel Richard Slavson is a layman, whose pro- 
found knowledge of psychology is largely self-acquired. 
He has, however, taught many university courses, 
numbering among his pupils leaders in education, so- 
cial work, and mental health. Further, he has written 
scores of articles for professional journals and published 
six books which serve as standard texts for educators, 
social workers, psychiatrists, and psychotherapists. Most 
important of all, there are today thousands of children 
who, once well on the road to becoming misfits and fail- 
ures, have through Slavson’s work been salvaged for 
fruitful living. In time, millions may owe their mental 
health and security to the methods of group therapy to 
which this little-known and self-taught man has contrib- 
uted so much. 

Slavson seems to have specialized all his life in achiev- 
ing the difficult by apparently impossible means. He 
never studied education; yet he taught at the Walden 
School in New York and the Malting House School in 
Cambridge, England, two of the most famous of pro- 
gressive schools, where he developed a new “search-dis- 
covery” method of teaching, elements of which already 
have been incorporated into American school systems. He 
also taught at New York University and at Springfield 
College. 

Although he never attended high school, he was ad- 
mitted to Cooper Union, graduated as an engineer and 
began his adult life as a construction supervisor. Years 
later, around the time of the 1929 crash, though he had 
never been in business, Slavson became the successful 
sales manager for a large shoe company. 

But both of these vocations were only brief interrup- 
tions in Slavson’s real career of teaching and mental ther- 
apy. His most important contributions have been in 
the development of group therapy for children, a field in 
which he pioneered in the face of heavy handicaps and 
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disheartening opposition from medical men, educators, 
and social workers. 

Group therapy is a method of treating simultaneously 
five to eight emotionally ill youngsters. The group as 
such is used as a factor in the therapy. The efficacy of 
the group process is established by the record which shows 
that thousands of children whose problems were not re- 
solved by individual treatment have responded to this 
method. 

As Slavson said in one of his books—“An Introduction 
to Group Therapy’—“Emotional reorientation comes 
from the very fact that the child experiences actual situa- 
tions, lives and works with other children, comes into 
direct and meaningful interaction with others, and as a 
result modifies his feeling tones and habitual responses.” 
He added, “We conceive a group as an aggregation of 
three or more persons in an informal face-to-face re- 
lation where there is direct and dynamic interaction 
among the individuals comprising it, and as a result the 
personality of each member is fundamentally modified.” 

S. R. Slavson is best known to social workers and 
mental hygienists through his work as director of group 
therapy for a private child guidance agency in New York 
City, the Jewish Board of Guardians, a position he has 
held since 1934. This agency renders special services to 
children and young people with behavior problems. 
Group therapy is one of the treatment methods this or- 
ganization uses, along with psychiatric, casework, and 
psychological services, and combinations of all or some 
of these. Slavson is the first to point out that “Group 
therapy cannot be considered a substitute for other types 
of psychotherapy. This treatment should be offered only 
after a diagnostic exploration reveals a need of it.” 


a HOW DOES GROUP THERAPY WORK? ON THE SURFACE, 
it appears deceptively simple. But if one looks beneath 
the surface, it is seen to involve a complex and very deli- 
cate study and balance of many factors. The children 
who make up the groups are sick children. Cruelty, neg- 
lect, too much discipline, too little understanding and 
love, are among the causes; and, at the other extreme, 
the pampering and overprotection of the child by adults, 
to satisfy their own emotional needs. The symptoms are 
various—chronic misbehavior at school, “meanness” at 
home, tantrums, infantilism, fears and fantasies, refusal 
to work or play with other children. Some of these 
injured children react with hostility, destruction, aggres- 
sion; others withdraw into themselves. But whether they 
try to fight their world or creep away from it, they are 
unable to get on with their contemporaries or with ad- 
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ults, to function normally in home, school, or community. 
All of these children, when they are brought under 
treatment by the Board of Guardians are well on the 
way to serious mental illness, delinquency, crime, to 
unhappy, fruitless lives. 

These are the children that group therapy brings to- 
gether in “clubs” of eight or ten members, all under 
thirteen years old, each group composed of children ot 
the same sex and approximate age, and with some bal- 
ance between the aggressive and the withdrawn. The 
members of the group have no idea that their “club” is a 
form of treatment, or that it has any purpose except rec 
reation. At the center of the group is the therapist, a 
specially trained man or woman with an infinitely dith- 
cult, subtle role to play. Most of the children suspect or 
hate all adults, because they have never known an adult 
who genuinely accepted them as human beings. In addi- 
tion to this enmity toward their elders there are anxieties, 
tensions, and rivalries among the children. In this highly 
charged situation the therapist must remain both neutral 
and positive. All in all, it is comparable to walking a 
tightrope wire crackling with electricity which is being 
jggled at a half dozen places by people intent on seeing 
vou fall. 

lo the uninitiated, what is apt to happen in a newly 
formed group might seem like hopeless bedlam. The 
goal is to provide a means of rebuilding in the children 
their lost confidence in themselves, in adults, and in other 
children. The method is that of freedom and acceptance. 
The clubroom is provided with equipment for work and 
play suitable to the ages of the children—games, clay, 
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They make what they please, each in his own way 


crayons, paints, tools, wood, metals, sewing materials, 
leather, and so on. The children are free to use the 
equipment, or to disregard it, to make whatever they 
please, each in his own way. They are free to speak or 
keep silent. Whatever they do, the therapist makes little 
or no comment, and is extremely chary about offering 
suggestions or advice. With rare exceptions, he speaks 
to the children only when they speak to him. And yet 
he is there with them, busy with his own projects, 
friendly and good tempered, and utterly uncritical. 

“It must not be assumed,” Slavson warns, “that the 
group process is always pleasant and easy. Conflicts, fist 
fights, hostjlities, ‘pet hatreds, ganging up against one 
ot the members, cursing and vulgarities are plentiful.” 


A. YET, WHATEVER THE DEVELOPMENT, THE THERAPIST 
functions as a “sanctioner,” never as a “prohibiter.” It 
food at refreshment time is grabbed, milk deliberately 
spilled, names called, obscenities shouted, the therapist 
remains neutral, his attitude friendly and helpful, but his 
presence never—by word, gesture, expression—authori 
tarlan or disapproving. If he must intervene, to safe- 
guard life or limb, he still should not convey a sense of 
prohibition. In this “permissive environment,” the need 
for committing anti-social acts diminishes, and finally 
disappears. 

Some typical cases will make clearer both the problems 
posed, and the method 6f group therapy in solving them. 

One such case is that of ten-year-old Harry whose 
mother so strongly preferred his sister to him that Harry 
began to do his best to become a girl, helping with cook 
ing and housework and adopting all sorts of effemin 
acies. At the same time, he beat his sister unmercifully, 
avoided boys his own age and fell behind in school be 
cause he made no effort to learn. After less than a 
vear as a “club member,” Harry was engaging in rough 
masculine play with the other boys. His school work 
picked up and he made some friends of his own age and 
sex. The chances are excellent that he will develop 
into a healthy, normal adult. The records of the agency 
show more than a few children who once had similar 
problems but who were “cured” by group therapy, and 
now are happy, successful, married men with children of 
their own. 

Group therapy, Slavson warns repeatedly, is no cure- 
all. In fact, there are problems including psychotic and 


serious psychoneurotic cases, in which it never should be 


But where it is applicable, the changes it brings 


used. 
In many instances, as with 


thout are often amazing. 

Mark, even 
Mark was so shy he never spoke to 
anyone except his immediate family. He would cross 
the street to avoid meeting other children. His gen 
erally masklike, occasionally bestial, expression appeared 
to be that of a schizoid personality; he seemed fated to 
become a permanent inmate of an institution. It was 
doubtful that group therapy could help him. But his 
case record showed that he once had met briefly an 
older boy at a doctor’s office to which his mother had 
taken him. On the way home he exclaimed several 
times, “I have a friend, now. I have a friend.” In en- 
suing weeks, he kept repeating this remark. With this 
slender clue Slavson took a chance and placed him in a 


group. 


eleven-year-old facial expression is com 


ple tely altered. 
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For many weekly sessions Mark sat in a corner, dart- 
ing fearful, antagonistic glances at the others. The boys, 
sensing his anxiety, left him to his own devices; the 
therapist offered, only passive encouragement. At the 
sixth session a man came in to replace a blown fuse and 
Mark cried out: “That must be Mr. Dolan,” referring to 
the sign next door, reading “Dolan Repairing Com- 
pany.” This spontaneous expression marked a turning 
point. 

Today, this shy “schizoid” child has gone through a 
second difficult phase where his inhibitions were released 
in violent aggressive acts against the other boys. He is 
now one of the constructive leaders of the group. 

Slavson has developed several types of group therapy 
to fit.various age levels of both boys and girls. In addi 
tion to the activity type just described, there is play 
group therapy for children under six and _ interview 
group therapy for those between fifteen and twenty. 
The former is an adaptation of the familiar ‘device of 
letting small youngsters find release from tension and 
develop constructive attitudes through carefully planned 
and supervised play situations. The latter, very similar 
to adult group therapy, is the only one in which the 
members are aware that they have come together to deal 
with their problems. They discuss themselves and their 
fears, hopes, and difficulties and the group situation is 
skillfully used by the therapist to bring about gradual 
insight and improvement. 

“Group therapy can only repair the damage that has 
already been done,” Slavson advises. “Unless parents 
learn to understand the meaning of their children’s be- 
havior, and then act accordingly, we seem to be doomed 
to the rearing of a generation of misfits.” 

Since parents are the chief source of the difficulties of 
these children, they, too, are treated, either individually 
or through adult group therapy. Siavson feels, how- 
ever, that the implications of group therapy are extremely 
important for all teachers and parents. Even more 
strongly, he believes that millions of children and young 
people need group therapy or similar treatment, though 
today only a few thousands in a few urban centers 
are receiving it. But more and more workers are being 
trained and in time it is his hope that it will be available 
to all who can benefit from it. To speed that day, Slav 
son has started production of a number of instructional 
motion pictures using hidden-camera techniques. These 
films will enable students to observe actual sessions in 
progress, and will show mistakes as well as successes in 
applying the method. This project is financed by a grant 
from a forward-looking foundation. 


— CING THESE MOVIES OCCUPIES BUT A TINY PART OF 
Slavson’s busy schedule. Founder and head of the Group 
Therapy Association, author and editor of most of its 
publications, his full time position as director of group 
therapy of the Jewish Board of Guardians means super 
vising scores of therapists and consulting psychiatrists, 
and checking hundreds of cases from week to week. In 
addition, he serves as consultant to several leading mental 
hygiene agencies, gives regular courses on group ther 
apy throughout the year, carries a heavy lecture sched- 
ule and is in the throes of writing his next book. 


The pictures used in this article do not show problem children. They were 
posed to illustrate actual happenings in a group therapy session 
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Sometimes tensions are released through aggression 
Around the office and almost anywhere he goes Sam- 
uel Richard Slavson is known as “Slavie.” There is 
something about this short, quiet man—the sharp but 
completely friendly glance of his dark eyes, the ani 
mated, kindly expression of his pear-shaped face, the 
that make people feel like old 
When he 


waitresses, 


gentle tones of his voice 
friends after knowing him for five minutes. 
enters one of his favorite restaurants everyone 
busboys, the proprietor, the cook, the dishwasher—comes 
out to greet him with the cheerful informality usually re 
served for intimates. As for children, they seem to ac 
cept him almost as one of themselves, which is the high 
est compliment any child can offer. 

“All my life I’ve loved children,” Slavson says, “even 
when I was a child myself.” 

Slavson was brought to this country at the age of 
twelve by his parents, as they fled the Ukraine pogroms. 
The family settled in the Williamsburg district described 
in Betty Smith’s “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” and even 
then the scene of many boy-gang fights. Young Slavson, 
himself a potential target of attack as a “foreigner,” took 
the lead in breaking up fights when they went too far. 

“T don’t know how I did it,” he said, when asked about 
it. “I just walked into the middle of it and somehow 
got them to stop.” 

Young Slavson sometimes got into difficulties with the 
neighbor women, one of whom complained to his 
mother: 

“Tell yer kid to mind his own damn business. ‘The 
way I bring up my kids is got nothing to do with him. 
Next time he tries lecturin’ me I’m gonna tam his hide 
for him.” 

But the boy had little time for youthful activities. His 
father died soon after the family came to America and 
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thirteen-year-old Richard, one of seven children, worked 
as errand boy, fruit stand tender, stock boy in a metal 
company and finally—a real bonanza—at a seven-dollar- 
a-week job cleaning the old fashioned gas lamps then in 
use. 

Meantime, determined to get an education, he studied 
at night on his own. He was only sixteen when he 
passed the entrance examination at Cooper Union, left 
the crowded Williamsburg apartment, and went to live 
with a friend near the school. Supporting himself 
throughout, he graduated five years later. But by then 
his real career had begun, though he did not realize it. 

Younger relatives and friends had always clustered 
around Slavson. One day he suggested that they meet 
for regular sessions. Thus was formed in 1911 the 
famous “Self-Culture Club,” which Slavson headed for 
some seven years and which numbers among its illus- 
trious alumni the painter, Ben Shahn; the historian, 
Louis Hacker; and the novelist, Joseph Freeman. 

Reminiscing about the club’s activities, which included 
educational trips, art classes and amateur dramatics, 
Slavson said, “We would meet and discuss all sorts of 
topics—whatever came into their heads. Those kids 
asked me questions about everything under the sun— 
mythology, sociology, science, economics, psychology. 
And I had to find answers. It was then I became eclec- 
tic and broad in my studies. Running that club was a 
joy and a privilege. Those kids gave me a real educa- 
tion.” 

It was during this seven-year period that Slavson was 
developing his basic philosophy of education and psy- 
chological therapy. When the members became adults, 
the club disbanded. Slavson left the engineering profes- 
sion at that time, realizing that his heart was not in it. 

“Like a fish takes to water, I took to writing,” Slav- 
son says of the next phase of his career. “I had no 
thought of publication. It was the only way to formu- 
late my ideas clearly for myself.” 


, MUCH OF WHAT HE WROTE DID APPEAR IN 
print. A series of critical articles about progressive 
schools caught the attention of Margaret Naumberg, 
principal of Children’s School, now the Walden School. 
She offered him a position as science and crafts teacher. 
Slavson accepted on condition that he be given a free 
hand. 

A free hand, it turned out, meant setting up a sci- 
ence workshop which, though simple in appearance, was 
more complete than those in many colleges. It also 
meant a new method of teaching—the “search-discovery” 
method. Slavson insists that he never taught anything 
in the eight years he spent at the school. “The children 
taught themselves,” he declares. 

At a typical session he would be seated in a corner, his 
back to the class, engrossed in some activity. Over at 
one bench two children might be making a thermometer. 
\ ten-year-old girl would be using a watch crystal to 
focus the rays of the sun on different colored sections 
of a piece of paper in order to test the effect of colors 
on heat and light. One child might be dissecting a 
cow’s eye, another a white rat. Teacher and pupils 
would be paying no attention to each other; yet actually 


there would be perfect rapport. Whenever a question 
arose, the child would bring it to “Slavie.” Rarely did 
“Slavie” offer a direct answer. Instead, he would show 
the child how to find the answer himself, 

“What kids can do!” Slavson exclaims in awed tones 
whenever he recalls those years at the Walden School 
and later at the Malting House School in Cambridge, 
England, where he was invited to run a special experi- 
mental course for the children or grandchildren of such 
men as Lord Rutherford and E. D. Adrian, Nobel Prize 
winners in science, and others of equal eminence. 

One seven-year-old independently worked out the 
equation for pulleys: force equals weight divided by the 
number of strings. A five-year-old discovered that tur- 
pentine was an ingredient in paint. How? He observed 
the same black flames rising from the burning paint 
as from turpentine. 

After ten years as an educator, Slavson turned to men- 
tal therapy, the field he has made his life career. Like 
everyone else, he believed at first that the games and 


The “clubrooms” have equipment for work and play, The 
children may use it or disregard it, talk or keep silent 
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handcrafts provided for the groups were responsible for 
the children’s changed personalities. At Walden and 
at Malting House the activities of the children had been 
exciting and the results rewarding. But at the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, working with the maladjusted chil- 
dren, the activities were seemingly of little real interest, 
the children’s achievements almost nil. Yet the effect 
on the warped young personalities undoubtedly was 
beneficial. Slavson decided it was the group situation 
itself, not the program of activity, that brought about 
the amazing improvement. 

This was a revolutionary notion, but an analysis of 
group records convinced him that the children were in 
a sense curing themselves through the group situation 
just as the children in his classes at Walden and Malting 
House had taught themselves. 

The other professional staff members of the agency 
viewed Slavson’s unorthodox theories with great skepti- 
cism. For years many colleagues never willingly ex- 
changed a word with him about his work, and at first, 
social workers were extremely reluctant to refer cases 
to him for treatment. 

Fortunately he had one steadfast patron. Mrs. Arthur 
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D. Schulte, a member of the board of JBG, heard of his 
ideas and became both disciple and guardian angel. 
Working as a volunteer, she wheedled case referrals from 
the Guardians’ staff and from other agencies. Together 
she and Slavson found empty stores and even cellars, 
which they used in lieu of the special “club rooms” now 
set aside for group meetings, and managed t® equip them 
with shop and handcraft material. 


a WAS DURING THIS PERIOD THAT THE RIOT BROKE OUT IN 
the school for delinquents. Slavson was called upon as 
a last resort. With two women assistants and some 
standard group therapy activity material, he drove out to 
the school. At a nearby gas station an attendant noticed 
the handcraft and other play equipment. 

“If you’re taking that for the girls, you're wasting your 
time,” he said witheringly. “Half the cops you see going 
by on their motorcycles these days are sporting shiners 
from tangling with those tough babies.” 

When Slavson arrived he discovered that the spark 
which had set off the riot was the strict disciplinarian 
approach of a penologist who had recently been ap- 
pointed the school’s director. But the causes went deeper 
than that. He found all the doors locked and windows 
barred, and the rules by which the institution had been 
run for years were in keeping with its prisonlike facade. 
The six-weeks-old disorder was in full blast; girls tore 
their hair, flung off their clothes, fought violently with 
the attendants. It was an intolerable situation—a perman- 
ent state of riot. 

“For the first time in my life I had a glimmer of fear 
of kids,” Slavson admits. “For a minute or two. Then 
I regained my faith in them.” 

Slavson broadcast an invitatjon for all the girls to con- 
vene in the staff lounge from which the inmates hither- 
to had been excluded. Partly because of this, partly out 
of curiosity, the girls commenced to gather. 

“When I saw them begin to come in,” Slavson says, 
“I knew they were giving me my chance. From then 
on, it was up to me to measure up to them.” 

For nearly two hours, as Slavson tried to address the 
girls they screeched and hooted, fought among them- 
selves, and jeered at the speaker. Slavson, maintaining 
his good humor, never raised his voice or resorted to 
threats. Finally, some of the ringleaders cried out: 
“Let’s hear what the mug has to say.” Gradually the 
tense mob relaxed into ominous silence. 

Slavson thanked the girls for the opportunity to talk 
things over with them. “Look,” he went on, “they tell 
me you girls are bad. I don’t believe them. I believe 
you're fighting for your rights, and I respect you for it. 
I’ve had to fight for my rights many times and I’m here 
to help you as much as possible. Now tell me your 
troubles and I'll try to take care of them for you.” 

He brought out pencil and paper and noted down the 
hordes of complaints that were flung at him. Then 
he went to work. 

He insisted that the unpopular director leave the in- 
stitution within an hour. Then he reconvened the girls 
and held a long session modeled on those of the old 
Self-Culture Club but geared to the school’s level. On 
the second day he discontinued the practice of opening 
incoming packages to intercept money, weapons, or 
cigarettes. That same day, the girls’ leaders asked him 
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for the keys to the main doors of the institution. Slavson 
handed them over. 

“They were testing me,” he explains. “They wanted 
to see it d really trusted them or if I was putting on an 
act.” 

Not a single girl escaped and the next day the keys 
were returned. Slavson then had the bars removed 
from the windows and the doors unlocked. By that time 
the girls were pitching in to help run the school and the 
riot was a thing of the past. In less than a week the 
girls had begun voluntarily turning in money and ciga- 
rettes they had received in packages and kept hidden. 
In addition to group and recreational activities, Slavson 
introduced coeducation at the school—the first time this 
had been attempted at an institution for juvenile de- 
linquents. By the time he left, a couple of months later, 
the prisonlike institution had been transformed into a 
place of vitality and growth. 

“Believe in people, accept them, and you'll get amazing 
results,” Slavson counsels. “But you've really got to be 
lieve in them. Children, especially, can spot a phoney.” 

Spectacular though Slavson’s performance at the schoo] 
Was, it wrought no startling change in his colleagues’ 
estimate of his group therapy work. Gradually, however, 
day-to-day results began to win over the skeptical and the 
antagonistic. The first glimmer of professional recog 
nition came in 1942. In that year, Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey 
was asked by the JBG to make a study of the Slavson 
method of treatment. His report was called forthrightly, 
“Effectiveness of Group Therapy.” A year later, Slavson 
set forth in his “Introduction to Group Therapy” (pub 
lished by the Commonwealth Fund) the theory, dynam 
ics, and terminology of the new method. This is now 
the basic text in the field. 

In 1942, Slavson founded the Group Therapy Asso 
ciation. Today there are members in twenty-eight states 
and eight foreign countries. Now psychiatrists as well 
as social workers acknowledge publicly that they have 
learned much from him, and leading psychiatrists pay 
tribute to him on conference platforms and in print. 

Slavson sees a growing need for work in his field. “A 
child is a wonderful thing,” he exclaims, his eyes lighting 
up and his whole face smiling joyfully. “It can do in- 
credibly amazing things if you create the proper situa 
tion. And it can be distorted terribly if you create and 
Parents and_ teachers 


maintain the wrong. situation. 


should be willing to learn the fruitful ways of handling 
children. Otherwise they have no right to be parents 
and teachers.” 

Slavson urges a three-fold preventive program to com 
bat the rising trend of emotional disturbances in chil- 
dren which he regards as a grave threat to the national 
welfare: 

1. Required courses on the meaning of children’s behavior 
and their emotional needs should be introduced at the high 
school level where they can reach most future parents; 

2. Federal, state, and local funds should be allocated tor 
the setting up of similar courses for adults, with a publicity 
campaign to make them attractive. 

3. Courses in the meaning of child behavior and especially 
the dynamics of gioup situations should be an essenual part 
of the training of all future teachers. Those already in 
service should be required to take such courses. 


“This program,” Slavson declares, “would constitute an 
enormous contribution toward our country’s success and 
happiness. And, as always, such preventive measures 
would in the long run be far less costly in cold cash than 
the ‘cures’ of therapy and mental institutions. If we don’t 
institute such a program soon we're literally denying 
our children a chance for happiness.” 

Meanwhile, Slavson, who has three children of his 
own (all grown up now), offers this as his chief pre- 
scription in dealing with youngsters: Don’t be pro- 
hibitive, restrictive, and negative; give them love and 
respect and let them grow. 

Slavson is extending the horizons of group therapy, not 
only through the medium of instructional movies, but 
by adapting his ideas to related methods, including oc- 
cupational therapy. He is also organizing an Interna- 
tional Institute in Group Therapy to help make the tech- 
nique available throughout the world. “They need it 
desperately in the war-ravaged countries,” he says. 
“Almost as desperately as food.” 

And so he works on, all day and generally far into the 
night. “Slavson has the craziest job in the world,” 
one of the consulting psychiatrists who works with him, 
said. “He’s administrator, fund raiser, public relations 
man, author, editor, lecturer, teacher, theoretician, psy- 
chotherapist, social worker, research scientist—and now, 
movie producer. Impossible!” The psychiatrist shook 
his head incredulously. 

But to “Slavie” the impossible is practically second 


nature. 


This Breath 


Man struggles for his very earliest breath, 
And having sorely won it, cherishes; 

And at the last when grimly battling death, 
He gasps for breath until he perishes. 

Upon this breath he sets so great a store 
That he must sing its glory on a page; 

The slender flower of thought his passion bore 
There firmly rooted for a future age. 


He holds at bay the swift-encroaching dust 
That threatens him with prone oblivion; 
Convinced his spirit once again will shine 
Upon a distant shore when breath is done, 
He spends his feverish hour, because he must, 
Writing against the dark and urgent line. 


—Katherine O’Brien 
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The Papagos’ two million acres have only dusty trails and horse-and-buggy transportation 


Indian Uprising—New Style 


The story of the Papagos and their revolutionary bid for the right to 


live their own lives, not as government wards, but as free Americans. 


THEODORE H. HAAS 


F THE white American will heed the voice of a primi- 

tive people calling from the wilderness, he may find 
the key to the “Indian problem” which he has sought 
so fumblingly for so many generations. 

For out of a drought-ridden, scorched patch of cactus 
country a poverty-stricken, virtually illiterate but inde- 
pendent and self-respecting tribe of full blood Indians, 
acting entirely on its own initiative and without white 
spokesmen, is telling the government in specific terms 
what it believes is necessary for its people’s salvation. 

This is something new in American Indian Affairs. 
Heretofore, the government has told the Indian what 
he must do. The Indian's voice usually has been feeble, 
supplicating. Now this desert tribe, the Papago in Ari- 
zona, is stating what the government should do. The de 
tailed, carefully considered plan presented by the tribe 
is based on its own extensive surveys and formulated 
after full discussion with all the tribal members. 

The program shows the Bureau of Indian Affairs how 
it may speed the accomplishment of its oft-proclaimed 
determination to “work itself out of a job” by equipping 
the Indians for release from federal trusteeship. The way 
lies in encouragement and assistance from the bureau to 
every Indian group to work out a plan of its own to 
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that end. There is mounting evidence that the response 
would be amazing—signs of ferment and unrest, fostered 
by a growing realization that the Indians must forge 
their own destiny rather than continue to depend blindly 
upon the Great White Father. 

The situation, in fact, calls for more “bad Indians,” to 
use the old frontier phrase — Indians who, instead of 
docilely accepting whatever the government offers or sug 
gests, are frequently and sharply critical of Indian Bureau 
policies. Aggressive Indians on this new warpath must 
adopt the modern weapons of demand and persuasion in 
a fight for more and better schooling, for tribal control 
of their own tribal funds and other property, for freedom 
from government apron strings, for public services ac- 
corded other citizens. 

That a neglected, isolated people—the Papagos—should 


+ 


—By the Chief Counsel of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Mr. Haas collaborated with Felix S. 
Cohen in preparing the “Handbook of Federal 
Indian Law,” and frequently contributes articles 
on race relations to current periodicals. 





Indian uprising 

be leaders in such a campaign may seem almost un- 
believable, especially since they are materially the poorest 
of all sizable Indian groups in the United States, not even 
excepting the much-publicized Navajos. 

The Papagos are the Bean People. Originally they 
called themselves the Desert People, and there is no rec 
ord of their ever having inhabited any but arid land. 
Other Indians jokingly called them the Bean People, 
Papavi Aw-aw-tam, because some of their lands were too 
hot and dry even for corn, and only beans would grow 
there. The invading Spaniards heard the name and cor- 
rupted it to Papago. 

They are a people of unknown antiquity, residing be- 
fore historic times, as they do now, in northern Mexico 
and southern Arizona. Life was a constant, grim strug- 
gle. They survived conditions so adverse that any but a 
hardy, determined people would have perished or emi- 
grated. The fierce, marauding Apaches to the north were 
their enemies, but the almost waterless desert with its ex- 
tremes of heat and cold was both enemy and friend. For 
the desert bred in them sturdiness, independence, and 
adaptability—all manifest in their present efforts to ad- 
just their way of life to modern conditions of the white 
man’s world. 

Those Papagos who are United States citizens live on 
three closely grouped reservations just north of the 
Arizona-Mexico border. The combined area is nearly 
four times as large as the state of Rhode Island, and 
there are only about 7,000 Bean People. Even for so few, 
this is not an adequate land base. The area, which con- 
tains 2,855,000 acres, is much smaller than their original 
domain. Of this, only 16 acres are classified as suitable 
for dry farming, about 6,000 to 15,000 as irrigable, depend- 
ing upon the development of an adequate water supply, 
and 30,000 as timber land. 

The remainder is regarded as 
grazing land, but most of it in 
Temperatures 
range from 15 degrees Fahren- 
heit to 120. Annual rainfall 
varies from five inches in the 


fact is desert. 


southwestern portions to 
eighteen inches in the highest 
mountains. The top soil, 
barely held together by sparse 
vegetation, is swept away by 
torrential summer storms when 
arid arroyos become raging riv- 
ers. During the last few years 
there has been a_ prolonged 
drought, and the water table 
is sinking so fast that deeper 
and deeper wells must be dug. 

The worth of this area is 
indicated by Indian Bureau 
records, where it is listed as 
“Indian-operated.” If Indian 
lands have any value, portions 
of them at least are generally 
noted as leased to non-Indians. 
The white man has slight in- 
terest in Papago territory ex- 
cept for its minerals. Of all 
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One of the Bean People 


Indian reservauons, only those of the Bean People are 
open to mineral location by outsiders whom federal law 
specifically permits to stake claims, prove them, and re- 
ceive mine patents. It must not be forgotten that the res- 
ervations are tribally owned, and are in no_ sense 
public lands. 

For many centuries, the Papagos have wrung a sparse 
living trom their rugged environment. Where the flood 
waters settled they grew squash, corn, beans, and melons. 
Meal, syrup, and candy were obtained trom the fruit, 
seeds and stems of the cactus; the seeds of grasses and 
other plants were ground into meal. They hunted deer 
and small game, following it into the mountains in the 
driest seasons. Looms and rope were made from cactus 
fibers and heavy mats woven from bear grass. Beautiful 
baskets were the specialty of the Papagos. These products 
they traded with more affluent tribes. 

Sometimes the Papagos migrated to labor in the fields 
of their kin in Mexico, or northward to work with their 
successful farmer cousins, the Pimas, who have been irri 
gationists for a thousand years. When the Spaniards ap 
peared in the late seventeenth century with steel knives, 
horses, cattle, and sheep, the Papagos sought these new 
things with enthusiasm. Though they added beef to their 
diet, they did not abandon the foods they had learned 
to wrest from the desert. 

The coming of the white man did not essentially affect 
the life of the Papagos, largely because the invader was 
not greatly interested in their harsh domain, and did not 
make war upon them. They continued to live in about 
seventy scattered villages, uniting for defense against the 
warrior tribes to the north. In a land where death by 
violence, starvation or thirst was always close at hand, 


they. maintained a high degree of group responsibility. 
There were no unwanted individuals. The Papagos pro 
tected the tribe’s orphaned children, the crippled, the 
sick, the aged. The ancient 
Papago clans with their logical 


family groupings, persisted in 
the face of changing times. 
Each individual had the se 
curity of belonging to a re 
sponsible group. Unlike most 
Indian concepts and rites, the 
Papagos’ religion, the beliefs of 
a people at one with nature, 
suffered almost no repression at 
the hands of the white man. 
The tribe’s institutions and 
customs were closely inte 
grated, forming a working 
whole. Their balanced inter 
relationships made survival the 
more secure. 

Change came, but it was 
gradual. The Bean People did 
not suffer either a violent in 
vasion of their way of life or 
the debilitating government 
handout system. Cooperating 
with other Papagos in Mexico 
and with the Pimas, thev 
remained self-sufficient. Al- 
though two small reservations 
were established many years 
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The young leaders discuss tribal problems and possible solutions in the Agency office 


earlier, the principal Papago reservation was not acquired 
until 1917, under an executive order of President Wilson. 
This was the last Indian reservation set up in continental 
United States. Unul 1917, government expenditures for 
the Papagos were negligible; they remained very small 
until the first administration of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and they sul are modest. 

In fact, when rations were offered the independent 
Bean People during the depth of the depression, only one 
or two appeared at the Agency to receive the dole. An 
old man, who earned a precarious living by cutting and 
selling the sparse reservation wood, insisted on paying 
back to the government the cost of a new wheel supplied 
by the Agency superintendent when his wagon broke. 

But these children of the desert always have been alert 


to new ideas. Although comparatively few spoke English 


and their knowledge of the white world was less than 
rudimentary, they listened carefully when in 1934 the 
new Indian Reorganization Act was explained to them. 
All Indian tribes were free to come under its main sec 
tions or not, as they chose. .The law provid d for credit, 
and for the protection and: the increase of land. It con 
ferred certain additional powers of self-government upon 
the tribes. In the case of the Papagos—and only in their 
case—the law provided that tribal lands were subject to 
mineral exploration and development under the public 
lands law. Although that privilege already had di- 
minished somewhat their precious holdings, the Papagos 
decided that the Reorgaiiization Act would be beneficial 
to them and voted, 1,443 to 188, to come under it. 

To incorporate age-old tribal precepts covering social, 
political, and economic life in a written document, as re- 
quired by the statute, was no easy task. It is testimony 
to the capacity of the Papagos that they worked out, with 
the help of government agents, one of the most demo- 
cratic constitutions of any of the 150 organized tribes. 
All the functions of tribal civic life were crystallized in 
the Papago constitution and by-laws. Among others, they 
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contained provision for tribal government, for election 
and the authority of tribal ofhcers, methods of taxation 


and support of tribal government, law and order, greater 


control over tribal lands and other property. 


A complete reversal of an ancient practice became 


necessary. Since time immemorial, the Papagos h id miatde 
decisions by unanimous consent in each of the scattered 


villages, a process which required interminable debate. 
Mla | | 

Phat system worked well enough in simpler days, but 
modern problems usually call for quicker decisions con 


Papagos as a whole. So the tribe tossed 


curred in by the 
out the old custom, and adopted parliamentary procedure 
by which a majority, not unanimous, vote of a tribal 
council was accepted by all the Bean People. 

The tribe learned something about politics and about 
handling money. Their first tribal treasurer absconded 
with so large 4 part of their funds as almost to empty 
the treasury. They recovered their loss from a surety 
company and from the ex-treasurer, but their unfortunate 
experience taught them the value of written records, ac- 
counting systems, and other fundamentals of business 


management remote 
] 


from their tiaditions. 
‘ 


The Bean People learned about conservation of the 


range. The government recently offered to lend the tribe 
a herd of some seven hundred cattle already on the reser- 
vation. The tribe considered the offer carefully and de 
clined it, expressing appreciation. Because of the parched 
condition of their range, they said their livestock should 
be reduced, not augmented. The loan, they felt, would 
be a poor investment. 

In sharp contrast to some other Indians, the tribal coun 
cil passed conservation laws prohibiting excessive grazing 
and making mandatory the destruction of diseased and 
surplus horses. Their richest member, owner of the 
largest herd of cattle, refused to obey. The Papagos tried 
patiently to persuade him of the necessity for the ordi- 
nance. When he still refused to comply, he was arrested. 
A tribal judge jailed him. His lawyers vainly sought to 
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About a third of the children go to the up-to-date little day schools 


free him through a suit in the federal court. Paroled 
later upon his promise to obey the law, he harbored no 
resentment. Incidentally, this man’s son, an army veteran 
with overseas service, is now chairman of the Tribal 
Livestock Board which administers the tax on each head 
of livestock sold and also the program to improve cattle 
through the use of thoroughbred bulls acquired by the 
tribe. 

Despite this progress, many of the Papagos are so iso- 
lated that they know virtually nothing of events and con- 
ditions beyond their borders. Nearly all the Papagos in 
the United States registered under the Selective Service 
Act, but a group at the extreme southern part of the res- 
ervation refused. Members of that group frequently mi- 
grate across the Mexican border and intermarry with the 
Mexican Papagos. They decided that this far-off war was 
none of their concern. The aged chief advised the young 
men not to register. When a federal marshal came to 
arrest them, they took away his gun, roughed him up a 
little, deposited him in his car and compelled him to 
return to his headquarters in Tucson. Other government 
agents descended upon them. The Papagos took to the 
mountains. Finally, traveling by airplane and auto, fed- 
eral officers arrested the old chief and the young men. 

The government used rare judgment in this case. In- 
stead of prosecuting the leader, he was taken to the 
Pacific Coast as a guest of the army, and shown some of 
the weapons and: equipment of World War II. He was 
amazed at the size and power ot the United States, and 
never interfered again with the enforcement of the Selec- 
tive Service law. 

More than four hundred young men and women of 
the Bean People served with distinction in the war. They 
saw the world. They learned many new things. Their 
vision was broadened in ways inconceivable to the old 
sters. They came to recognize that changing times de- 
manded new methods. The wild game was being de- 
pleted. Increased use of machinery in areas surrounding 
the reservation had decreased opportunities for wage 
earning. Drought was taking its toll. The Papagos were 


growing poorer and poorer. These veterans not only told 


their elders astounding tales of the great outside world 
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but gave them a new insight into their own plight. Even 
before. peace came, the older men who were the leaders of 
the tribe saw that the young men must take their places. 

That was a revolutionary decision, the more so because 
it was made voluntarily. Almost without exception, the 
old men have been the “wise men,” and hence the lead- 
ers. Where there is no written language, wisdom comes 
only through experience. It soon became evident to the 
elders that their experience was unequal to new condi- 
tions and that the younger men, who had been away 
from the reservation, were more capable of dealing with 
such modern affairs as the use of money, trade with the 
outside world, land transactions, relief, police regulations, 
and the like. With foresight and unselfishness impossible 
among some of the other tribes, the elders of the Papa- 
gos stepped aside, though they continued to share such 
knowledge as they had with their young successors. 

The Bean People discussed and rediscussed their plight, 
their inadequate areas of fertile land, their lack of edu- 
cation, medical care, and many other necessities of life. 
They talked over these things in their one-room, dirt- 
floored huts of mud and wattle. They conferred in the 
tribal council chamber and in the Agency buildings with 
the Indian Bureau officials. They discussed their prob- 
lems in the open desert among the cactus plants under 
a brassy sky. They decided that drastic action was im- 
perative. 

So they went to work. In February, 1948, four young 
tribal officials went to Washington. Thomas A. Segundo, 
28-year-old chairman of the Tribal Council, led the dele- 
gation. A fullblood Papago, he served with the Army 
Engineers in San Francisco. He sacrificed his ambition 
for an engineering education because after the war his 
people insisted that he be their leader, since he is at home 
in both the Papago and the white man’s culture. 

This was a new sort of Indian delegation. Instead of 
merely seeking advice, they came armed with recom 
mendations and with definite information about the 
desperate though unpublicized Papago situation. They 
conferred with the Indian Bureau, with their congres 
sional delegation, and with the Subcommittee for the In- 
terior of the House Appropriations Committee. When 
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The Papagos value their traditional crafts and customs; but they welcome modern 


medical care; and many (like the engineer below) have acquired machine-age skills 
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Indian uprising 

Segundo described to members of the committee the 
needs of the Bean People, they fired a barrage of ques- 
tions at him. His answers were specific and concise. He 
had clear and complete data, including statistics, graphs, 
charts and maps. The young Indians did the talking 
although their Agency superintendent, whom they. re- 
spect and like, accompanied them. Their tactics were 
almost without precedent. The usual practice is to have 
the Indian Bureau officials serve as spokesmen while the 
Indians sit silent. 

It was the first time that these young men had been 
in Washington but out of more than a week in the capi- 
tal, they spent only a few hours sightseeing. It was no 
Indian holiday. They were not photographed in tribal 
regalia to amuse the whites. They had none with them. 
They worked night and day. Their final conference in 
the Indian Bureau lasted until an hour before train time. 

It was spring in southern Arizona when they returned 
home. They went out into the desert, now ablaze with 
wild flowers and cactus blossoms. They were inspired 
men. They needed to be. They had to devise a plan to 
save their people. They. traveled to scattered communi- 
ties all over the reservation, telling about their experi- 
ences in the nation’s capital. For months—through spring, 
summer and early fall—an Indian committee went over 
the facts, and considered possible remedies and expedi- 
ents. They obtained the technical help of Indian Bureau 
officials. They labored early and late, mindful of the fact 
that the tribe had spent over 15 percent of its meager 
funds in the United States Treasury to finance the project. 
That the total expenditure was only $2,000, indicates the 
poverty of the Papagos. They gambled part of their tiny 
resources in the hope of gaining a better future. 


F.. ONLY ONE PURPOSE DID ‘THE CHAIRMAN AND HIS PRIN- 
cipal aides voluntarily interrupt their work; that was to 
register as voters and to vote. That, they felt, was not 
only a duty but also a great opportunity, for it was the 
Papagos’ first vote. The Arizona state constitution always 
had been interpreted to forbid voting by Indians on res- 
ervations although they have been United States citizens 
since 1924. However, on July 15, 1948, the Supreme Court 
of Arizona held unanimously that reservation Indians 
should have the ballot on the same basis as non-Indians. 
Mr. Segundo and the vice-chairman of the Tribal Council, 
Lewis Harvey, were the first Indians to register in their 
county. The State of Arizona prescribes literacy as a 
qualification for suffrage but despite the paucity of Pap- 
ago education, 400 of them voted in the primary and 
1,000 in the 1948 presidential election. They did more. 
They requested candidates for public office in Arizona 
to state in writing their stand on protection of Papago 
lands, on equality of treatment with other citizens, and 
on the demand of the Tribe for'the right to participate 
in the drafting of legislation affecting them. 

One further interruption was caused by stark necessity. 
Most of the committeemen were obliged to leave the 
reservation during the week to work in the cotton fields 
and at other jobs to support their families. But during 
weekends they returned to their homes and toiled day 
and night on their program 

In December their plan was finished and submitted 
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to the Indian Bureau. It is a remarkable document. 
The basic features have been approved by the Indian 
Bureau, and the plan will be submitted to Congress by 
the Department of the Interior in this session. The pro- 
gram, as submitted by the Papagos, would require con- 
siderably more than the $400,000 now expended annually 
as federal gratuity funds for the Bean People, but by 
speeding the time when the Papagos will be able to dis 
pense with government help its proponents feel sure 
that in the long run it would be an economy. 

Conditions revealed by the report are shocking. In 
1947 a quarter of the Papago families had incomes of 
less than $100 per person. The family median was less 
than $1,000, approximately one third that of the average 
Arizona farm family which has 4.1 persons, as against 
5.3 for the typical Papago family. 

Medically, the report states, the Bean People are still 
in the Middie Ages. The annual death rate is over 
three times that.of the general population of the United 
States. The life expectancy of a Papago baby is 17 years 
as compared with more than 60 years for a white Ameri- 
can baby: Of 260 Papago babies born each year, one 
quarter die within the first year; at the age of six, there 
are only 160 left, and.at the age of eighteen, 125. 

Less than two fifths of the Bean People speak English. 
Not one fifth can read or write. Fewer than two thirds 
of the school age children received any education last 
year (1947-48), fewer than one third of those in school 
attended ‘regularly, and only one sixth were in their 
proper grades. 

The reservation lands cannot support the tribe, the re- 
port makes clear. One third must leave the reserva- 
tion, even if the range is improved and irrigation intro- 
duced. Two thirds maintain a precarious living 
from subsistence farming in good years, small cattle hold- 
ings, woodcutting and, increasingly, from seasonal off- 
the-reservation labor at the lowest possible wages. This 
group, says the report, consists “almost entirely of un- 
educated, non-English speaking people whose incomes 
range from a bare subsistence level downward. These 
are the people who have been caught by the increasing 
insufficiency of the land base. These are the people who, 
although they have not cried ‘crisis’ and sat back await- 
ing help but have scratched desperately for subsistence 
and money from any possible source, still have been 
unable to raise themselves above the starvation level. 
These are the people attacked by malnutrition, disease, 
and the other evils of extreme poverty. These are the 
people who have not been reached by the reservation edu- 
cation program or the reservation health program; they 
have been affected by the changed conditions without be- 
ing equipped to meet the changes. They are the Papago 
problem.” 

How can the problem be solved? One third of the 
Bean People, says their committee, could get a living if 
the range income were increased by at least 65 percent 
through proper soil conservation practices, increased 
water supply, careful management, better cattle breeding, 
businesslike selling, and the elimination of the use of un- 
profitable portions of the range. These people, generally 
speaking, would be the older ones who cling to the tra- 
ditional manner of Papago life. Increased irrigation 
would provide for another one third. The plan pro- 
poses to increase, if possible, the present 2,130 acres of 
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irrigated land by more than 14,000 acres. 

The remaining third, including an annual increase of 
about 2 percent, constitute a surplus population which 
must be relocated off the reservation. Unlike many In- 
dians, a number of Papagos would be willing to leave 
their beloved homelands it that became necessary. They 
always have said: “We are not a lazy people; when 
there is no water in our land we go to work somewhere 
else.” 

But to make their way off the reservation nowadays 
they must have education. They have had little. Save 
for a very few children who attended off-reservation 
boarding schools, education for the Papagos did not be- 
gin untl 1915, when the Indian Bureau and Roman 
Catholic and Presbyterian missionaries began to build 
day schools on the reservations. Because the roads are 
mainly trails, transportation for pupils to and from 
school is one of the great difficulties of education in this 
vast reservation. The Papagos propose the construction 
of dormitories so that children from outlying villages 
may attend school. Further, they propose all-year hous- 
ing at the schools for the children of migratory workers. 
Whenever possible, as the population shifts from the 
reservation, the Papagos want their children to attend the 
Arizona public schools. 

The Bean People have become greatly concerned over 
the scarcity of medical care. Their program calls for in- 
creased medical and nursing service in the field, for co- 
operation with county health agencies, and for a small 
hospital. ‘Today’s desire for modern medical care con- 
trasts with the previous fear of the “white’s man’s magic.” 

The Papagos believe they should have the full Social 
Security coverage which Arizona now denies them. They 
believe that they are entitled to credit under federal 
law to enlarge and modernize their farming and cattle 
raising operations and to improve their housing. 

It must be made clear that the Papagos are not merely 
asking for things. They ask for what they believe 
necessary to their survival and for those services which 
non-Indian citizens receive. But they also propose, in 
their program, that their Tribal Council have greater re- 
sponsibility for the management of their own affairs and 
that it assume many duties now performed by the fed- 
eral government. They also want to cooperate with non- 
Indian Arizonians, seeking to have some functions of 
the tribe, such as the enforcement of law and order, 
taken over by the counties when the Indians are ready 


Most Papagos live in grass-thatched wattle huts— 
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That adjustment should not be difficult. Many a 
white Arizonian has said of them, “Oh, those Papagos 
will get along; they’re nice fellows; they should have 
had the vote long ago.” And these Indians can be 
shrewd in dealing with the white man, too. As a means 
of increasing their tribal income they levied a small tax 
on non-Indian traders doing business on or within the 
reservation. All but one trader agreed. Through pos- 
session of a mine patent he actually owned the land on 
which he operated within the reservation, and he re- 
fused to be taxed. The Papagos, suddenly discovering 
the boycott, calmly informed him they would not buy 
from him any longer. He paid. 

Now they have discovered that their ancient initiative 
in dealing with arid land and raiding Indians may be 
translated into initiative in dealing with the govern- 
ment, and that their tribal trait of adaptability is of 
supreme value in their present dilemma. The Indian 
Bureau bigwigs once thought that the Papagos, because 
they had such meager natural resources, such poor edu- 
cation and health care, above all because they had so 
very little contact with whites, would be one of the last 
Indian groups which could be released from Bureau 
control and supervision. But the facts have proved 
otherwise. The Bean People have demonstrated that 
they are less dependent on bureau supervision than other 
tribes, and that within a few years they may be able 
to handle their own affairs. 

One fear afflicts me—and also some of the Papagos. 
What will happen to them when their isolation is dis- 
rupted by the relocation of many of their people and by 
the inevitable encroachment of enterprising and some- 
times ruthless whites? Will these Indians lose the inde- 
pendence of spirit and initiative which were nurtured by 
their hard struggle for existence? Will their life, idyllic 
in many respects, be transformed into a self-centered, 
banal existence? Will more and more Papagos, in seeking 
to accumulate money and material possessions for them- 
selves, become oblivious of the fate of their fellow tribes- 
men? Will their tribal unity disintegrate? In a large 
measure the answers to these questions lie with us. We 
must seek to safeguard the basic values of their culture 
while we try to assist them with the “white man’s magic” 
—modern technology, credit, educational and health seyv- 
ices—which will enable them to feed their increased popu- 
lation, and in growing measure to make their own place 
in the greater American community. 


—hut some have modern houses and many want them 
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Whatever the New Law— 


Crucial points in practice and policy which all parties and all citizens must 


consider if the new Wagner-Hartley-Taft- Truman-Lesinsky-Thomas bill is to work. 


BEULAH AMIDON 


-* etapa THE COUNTRY’S BASIC LABOR LAW IS ONE OF 
the most complicated as well as most controversial 
jobs that Congress has to do, and we on the sidelines 
need to refresh our information if we are to judge how 
the job is being performed. 

What course will be taken by Congress is, at this writ- 
ing in mid-January, a subject of increasingly acrid debate, 
in Washington and in the press. One suggestion is for 
a “single package” repeal of the present law, and simul- 
taneous reenactment of the Wagner act, with major 
amendments embodying changes suggested in President 
Truman’s State of the Union message. Another proposal 
is for a “two package” procedure—repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley and interim reenactment of the Wagner act, 
virtually without amendment, pending adoption of a new 
labor relations law. Any change in this legislation raises 
many fundamental issues. To weigh them with under- 
standing, we need to look back along the road we have 
come as well as forward in the direction indicated by the 
last election. We'll have company in this stocktaking, and 
fortunately a great many are studying the matter in the 
spirit of reasonableness as opposed to narrow partisanship. 

The principle of collective bargaining was accepted 
here in the USA much later than in any other major 
industrial country. Long after legislation and machinery 
to further peaceful, orderly relations between employers 
and employes were taken as a matter of course in Britain 
and on the Continent, large areas of industry in this 
country remained bitterly anti-labor, and fought union 
acjivities with company unions, spies, “company police,” 
armed strikebreakers, court injunctions, and summary 
dismissal. 

The first effective check on the right of American man- 
igement to hire and fire at will was the National Labor 
Relations Act (the Wagner act) which was passed in 
1935, and declared constitutional two years later. This 
neasure, broadening the principle of Section 7-a of the 
National Recovery Act, guaranteed to workers the right 
to deal with their employers through representatives of 
their own choosing, imposed on the employer the obliga- 
tion to bargain collectively with his employes, and _for- 
bade him to interfere in union affairs or to penalize em- 
ployes -for union activities. A National Labor Relations 
Board was charged with responsibility for administering 
the act. 

The Wagner act was resented by many as “class legis- 
lation.” On labor's side, the immediate result was a 
sharp increase in union membership, and in the vigor 
and forthrightness of union action. While union mem- 
bers remain a minority of the employed—some 16,000,000 
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out of a total working force of more than 59,000,000— 
labor organization in this country in the last fourteen 
years has reached a level of strength and influence it 
never enjoyed before. 

Meanwhile,. several factors served to keep alive and 
even intensify anti-union feeling in various quarters. The 
wartime strikes led by John L. Lewis and the press 
handling of them fed these fires. So did the left wing 
machinations of certain union leaders, the racketeering of 
others, the “take it or leave it” demands with which some 
union spokesmen came to the conference table. The first 
postwar year (1946) saw a wave of strikes and strike 
threats in major industries—coal, steel, autos, railroads 
among them. Many of the strikes were marked by dis- 
orderly mass picketing, and by demands generally re- 
garded as extreme. A new labor law was one of the is- 
sues of the 1946 campaign which, for the first time in 
sixteen years, sent a Republican Congress to the Capitol. 


B, THE END OF Marcu 1947, MORE THAN A HUNDRED BILLS 
had been introduced, proposing amendments to the 
Wagner act, or embodying schemes to “deal with the 
unions.” Out of all this legislative ferment, there event- 
ually emerged the Taft-Hartley bill which, in its original 
form, went much farther than the measure finally 
enacted. 

The strategy of organized labor in opposing the bill 
was not very skillfully devised. The unions condemned 
the proposal as “a slave-labor law,” and union spokesmen 
went to such violent lengths in some of their testimony 
n the hearings that even so friendly a critic as John 
Fitch, writing in Survey Graphic (April 1947) deplored 
their tactics. More serious was the fact that no labor 
leader or organization came forward with constructive 
counter proposals, or with a carefully’ reasoned analysis 
of the situation and of the suggested remedies. 

Changed in many details, the measure was passed in 
early June. President Truman vetoed it, with a vigorous 
message in which he declared that “this bill taken as a 
whole would reverse the basic direction of our national 
labor policy, inject the government into private economic 
affairs on an unprecedented scale, and conflict with im- 
portant principles of our democratic society.” By a vote 
of 331 to 83 in the House, and 68 to 25 in the Senate, the 
veto was overridden; on August 22, 1947, the new law 
went into effect. 

Seventeen months’ experience with the Taft-Hartley 
act has not fulfilled the rosier promises of its advocates, 
nor confirmed the darkest forebodings of its critics. Per- 
haps the simplest way to understand the law, and the 
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proposals now put forward for amending or superseding 
it, is to examine some of its major provisions, and the 
experience of adminfstrators, unions, and management 
under each. Both friends and foes agree for the most 
part that the measure has been fairly and honestly ad- 
ministered. 

The first problem posed by the new measure was ad- 
ministration. The law prescribes complete segregation 
of the prosecuting and the decision-making functions. 
While it does not divide the National Labor Relations 
Board into two separate agencies, it does delegate certain 
responsibilities to the board, and others to the general 
counsel, an independent officer with very broad powers. 
As to responsibility for a number of functions, the law 
is silent. 

Keeping in mind the clear intent to make investigation 
completely separate from decision, the board and _ the 
general counsel set to work to overhaul the administra- 
tive set-up, and to work out new procedures. Under this 
reorganization, which was fairly complete before the law 
went into effect, the board serves as a tribunal for mak- 
ing rules and deciding cases upon the formal records, 
with the responsibility for preliminary investigation of 
petitions and charges resting with the general counsel. 
The general counsel supervises the nineteen regional of- 
fices, appoints and oversees the field personnel, handles 
requests for court injunctions, prosecutes charges of un- 
fair labor practice. In other words, the general counsel 
and his agents initiate action; the board operates at the 
end of a long assembly line and rules on a relatively small 
proportion of the total number of petitions and charges 
arising under the act. 

This rigid and mandatory segregation of function is 
without precedent—a clumsy and burdensome adminis- 
trative innovation. 

For some months after the law went into effect, board 
and general counsel struggled with a treble responsibility : 
to clear up a back log of several thousand cases which 
had arisen under the old law; to get the new machinery 
in working order; to handle the enormous burden of 
reated by the Taft-Hartley law. 
wisions were chiefly responsible for the 
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“Aim Carefully, Mister” 


avalanche of new petitions and cases: first, the require- 
ment that for a union to have the benefit of the law, it 
must file a detailed financial statement, and each official 
must file an “annual affidavit” that he is “not a member 
of the Communist Party or affliated with such party,” 
and that he does not believe in or support any organiza- 
tion that “believes in or teaches, the overthrow of the 
United States Government by force or by illegal or un- 
constitutional methods”; second, the provision which re- 
quires a referendum election before a union shop clause 
can be included in any collective bargaining agreement. 
The NLRB has explored and interpreted the non- 
Communist section more extensively than any other pro- 
vision of the Taft-Hartley law, and has issued a stream 
of rulings on the subject. At the outset, the board held 
that international officers must comply with this provi- 
sion, before any affiliated local can use the machinery of 
the law. This served to spot- 





Preside, Truman’s Program: “, . . the Taft-Hartley act . . . should net 
be repealed. The Wagner act should be re-enacted. However, certain im- 
provements, which I recommended to the Congress two years ago, are needed.” 

The President’s reference was to his four-point program of 1947. In his 
State of the Union message that year he started with ¢xisting law. “Dur- 


light at once the major lead- 
ers who would not or could 
swear that they are not 
Communists and do not  be- 
believe in the overthrow of 
the government of the U. S. A. 
When the Taft-Hartley law 





ing the last decade and a half,” he said, “we have established a national 
labor policy .. . based upon free collective bargaining. This is still the 
national policy.” For implementing this policy he asked: 

1. Legislatior® to prevent unfair practices, including jurisdictional and 
minority strikes and secondary boycotts for unjustifiable objectives (but not 
a blanket prohibition). 

2. Extension of the facilities in the Department of. Labor for assisting 
collective bargaining. 

3. Broadening legislation to alleviate workers’ insecurity (social insurance, 
housing, health, a realistic minimum wage—which this year he defined as at 
least 75 cents an hour). 

4. Appointment of a temporary joint commission to study the whole field 
of labor-management relations, including nationwide strikes in vital indus- 
tries, the best methods of carrying out the collective bargaining process, and 
the underlying causes of disputes. 
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was enacted, there were wide- 


spread threats on labor’s part 


to “boycott” this provision of 
the measure. Little more than 
a year _ later, according to 
a November 1948 statement, 
the board had on file 98,256 
current non-Communist — afh- 
davits. All but a_ handful 
of ‘the major labor organiza- 
tions (among the exceptions 
are the United Electrical Work- 
ers, the Steelworkers, and the 
United Mine Workers) had 


complied. 





Whatever the new law— 


One reason for the general compliance with this pro- 
vision is the fact that the cost of noncompliance is almost 
prohibitive. The case of a local union in Oppenheim- 
Collins, a New York City department store, shows how 
severe the disabilities of noncompliance are, and how 
they operate. 

When the department store local, a CIO affiliate, 
sought to negotiate a new contract, the employer refused 
to bargain, because the union officers had not filed non- 
Communist affidavits. When the union called its mem- 
bers out on strike, the store retaliated by hiring per- 
manent replacements. A competing AFL union then 
filed a petition for a collective bargaining election among 
the store’s employes. When the CIO union sought to in- 
tervene, it was refused a place on the ballot, and the fed- 
eral court denied an injunction petition to halt the elec- 
tion. Next, the union tried to get one of its members on 
the ballot. This the National Labor Relations Board re- 
fused, on the ground that the individual was acting on 
behalf of the noncomplying union. The local’s parent 
body, a CIO international, sought to intervene, but it was 
barred for the same reason. 


I, THE ELECTION, THE EMPLOYES VOTED TO BE REPRESENTED 
by the AFL union. The CIO local, its international, and 
one member as an individual filed objections to the con- 
duct of this election. The regional director overruled the 
objections; the NLRB upheld him, and certified the com- 
plying AFL union as sole bargaining agent for the 
Oppenheim-Collins employes. Nevertheless, the CIO lo- 
cal continued to picket the store. Oppenheim-Collins 
filed charges under the section prohibiting a strike for 
recognition where the board has certified another union, 
and the general counsel obtained an injunction forbidding 
the union’s strike activities. 

The noncomplying union persisted in its course, and 
the general counsel then petitioned the federal court to 
cite the local and nine of its officers in contempt of court. 
After hearing arguments, the court found union and of- 
ficers in contempt, and threatened a fine of $20,000, with 
a penalty of $1,000 each day the union remained in 
contempt. The local immediately took the steps pre- 
scribed by the court to purge itself, and the international 
issued an order directing all its noncomplying locals to 
file the required affidavits. Some locals seceded rather 
than comply, and in some instances the international body 
took over the assets and government of locals whose of- 
ficials refused to make non-Communist affidavits, even 
under pressure from their own rank-and-file. 

The non-Communist provision was resented at first as 
an invasion of civil rights of union officials. A brief ex- 
perience served to show its usefulness in bringing Com- 
munist afhliation or sympathy into the open; and the 
lengths to which Communists were prepared to go in 





snarling labor-management relations was a revelation to 
many labor bodies. As a result, a nfmber of unions now 
demand not the wiping out of this provision, but its ex- 
tension to employers. 

Another major burden was thrown on the NLRB 
machinery by the union shop provisions of the law. This 
section deals with matters hitherto left to collective bar- 
gaining. It outlaws the closed shop, and permits a union 
shop clause only after a referendum, conducted by the 
government, to determine whether or not the employes 
desire a contract which requires union membership with- 
in 30 days after employment. During the first year of 
the law, the board received 34,000 petitions for union 
shop elections, and 24,000 such elections were held. A 
total of 2,000,000 valid ballots were cast, approximately 
97 percent of them in favor of the union shop. 

Most of the elections were in small or medium sized 
plants. The outstanding exception was the election in 
the summer of 1948 among employes of the Ford Motor 
Company. Of the 99,000 eligible to vote in that election, 
89,000 balloted in favor of the union shop authorization. 

There has been a good deal of criticism of the expen- 
diture of time and taxpayers’ money on these elections, 
since the results are so uniform. But given the congres- 
sional mandate, the board can only proceed as directed. 

One of the main purposes of the Taft-Hartley act was, 
in the words of its preamble, “to equalize legal responsi- 
bilities of labor organizations and employers.” This pur- 
pose is spelled out in the “unfair labor practices” on the 
part of unions, set up as parallels to the “unfair labor 
practices” on the part of employers, first defined in the 
Wagner act. The Taft-Hartley law bans six union 
practices: 

1. Restraining or coercing employers in the selection 
of their collective bargaining representatives; 

2. Causing or attempting to cause an employer to dis- 
criminate against an employe on the basis of union- 
security agreements not permitted under the act, or 
against an employe who has been denied union member- 
ship except on the grounds of failure to pay dues; 


3. Refusing to bargain collectively; 


4. Conducting or encouraging a strike if the object 
is a secondary boycott, furthering a jurisdictional dispute, 
forcing recognition of a union not certified by the board, 
a sympathy strike, reassignment of work tasks, requiring 
an employer or self-employed person to join any labor 
or employer organization; 

5. Excessive or discriminatory union fees; 

6. Forcing or requiring any emplayer to pay money 
“in the nature of an exaction for services which are not 
performed, or not to be performed” (featherbedding). 

In the first year’s operation of the new law, a total of 
3,302 complaints of unfair labor practices were filed. In 
spite of the much publicized sections of the act prohibit- 
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ing untair practices by labor, 
and permitting employers to 
file charges against unions, 77 
per cent of the cases of this 
type were brought by unions 
or by individuals against em- 
ployers. Continuing the tradi- 
uons and practices developed 
under the Wagner act, over 90 
percent of the complaint cases 
filed in the first year were 
closed at various informal 
stages, rather than through for-. 
mal hearings and orders. 

The first NLRB ruling on 
an unfair labor practice case 
against a union was handed 
down on July 24, 1948—almost 
a year after the law went into 
effect. This was a case in 
which the board found a local 
of the Distillery, Rectifying 
and Wine Workers (AFL) 
guilty of an illegal secondary 
strike and boycott, when the 
local engaged in a pre-Christ- 
mas (1947) boycott of Shenley 
products in New York City 
for the purpose of supporting 
a strike by another local of the 
same union at a Frankfort, 
Ken., subsidiary of the firm. 

In August, 1948, the board made its first decision in 
a case involving discrimination. In this instance, it found 
that the National Maritime Union and seven of its of- 
ficials violated the Tart-Hartley act by insisting that four 
Great Lakes oil tanker firms continue hiring halls, and 
by striking in support of their demand: 

“The NMU hiring hall as operated on the Great Lakes 
beyond the peradventure of doubt . . . has involved dis- 
crimination in the hire and tenure of employment of 
unlicensed seamen to encourage membership in NMU 
. .. But the act as now amended no longer permits em- 
ployers to discriminate against employes who are not 
members of labor organizations.” 


Bx MONTHS LATER, THE BOARD MADE ITS FIRST RULING ON 
strike activities under the present law. In this California 
case, the board held that a local union “restrained and 
coerced” employes within the meaning of the act by en- 
gaging in mass picketing, which had the effect of for- 
cibly blocking the entry of employes’ automobiles onto 
plant property; that a local intimidated employes when 
strikers and their companions in cars pursued strike 
breakers for a considerable distance from the plant; but 
that pickets were not engaging in intimidatory conduct 
under the law when they “vilified and verbally abused 
as scabs” those employes who deserted the ranks of the 
strikers. 

These decisions indicate the type of union action to 
which the unfair practice sections apply. They also show 
that there is more than a propaganda ground for the ar- 
gument that, if employers are to be barred from extreme 
action, a parallel standard is useful for keeping union ex- 
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tremists within bounds. Whether the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley act are as wise and helpful as can be de- 
vised should be the subject of study and thorough dis- 
cussion—based on facts and experience, not on passion 
and prejudice. 

Sections 206 to 210 of the Taft-Hartley act establish 
special procedures for “national emergencies,” that is, 
for industrial disputes which “imperil the national health 
or safety.” In such cases, the President is authorized to 
appoint a board of inquiry to investigate and report on 
the issues and to direct the Attorney General to petition 
a federal district court for an injunction, lifting the re- 
strictions of the Norris-La Guardia act for this. purpose. 
The law also requires an 80-day “cooling off period,” calls 
for an NLRB election to ascertain whether the employes 
wish to accept the final offer of settlement made by the 
employer, and requires the President to submit to Con- 
gress a full report with his recommendations if the dis- 
pute is not settled by the procedure which is laid down 
in the law. 

In his veto message, President Truman foresaw “bitter 
disappointment” for those who relied on the emergency 
procedure of the act. This prophesy has been borne out, 
notably in the long drawn out maritime strike on the 
West Coast, and the shorter but very costly tie-up of 
Atlantic Coast ports. Close students of these related labor 
disputes considered that settlement was delayed, not fur- 
thered, by the elaborate steps required under the Taft- 
Hartley act. 

Perhaps the provision of the law most bitterly resented 
by the unions was the return to the use of the injunction 
in industrial disputes. As the Secretary of Labor, Maurice 
J. Tobin, pointed out in a recent statement, “Of the 33 
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injunctions requested by the general counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board up to October 1, 1948, only 
two were against employers.” This was what labor 
feared, remembering the use of the injunction in labor 
disputes during the last decades of the Nineteenth Cen 
tury, the earlier years of this century, and again in the 
“union busting” 1920’s. It was not until the passage of 
the Norris-La Guardia act in 1932 that the one-sided use 
of this potent anti-union weapon was ended. In union 
eyes, the return to the injunction in labor disputes, how- 
ever carefully guarded, was to take a step back toward 
a period when unions often went down to defeat in a 
fight for survival. 

Here is one reason for the labor movement's unyield- 
ing opposition to the Taft-Hartley act, and also for the 
important part the measure played as a 1948 campaign 
issue, 

Granted the sincerity and the fairness with which the 
law is administered by an able board, general counsel, 
and staff, nevertheless labor sees within the measure the 
shape of almost inevitable disaster. The law concentrated 
too much authority in the hands of one man, particularly 
in making the general counsel the sole arbiter, without 
appeal, as to whether charges are or are not to be heard 


by the board. 


_ RESISTANCE TO ANY CHANGE IN THE WAGNER ACT 


was short sighted. For example, the law left the employer 


with no remedy in the case of such practices on the part 
of unions as racketeering, left wing propaganda, exces 
sive initiation fees and dues. It put the responsibility for 
collective bargaining solely on the employer, assuming 
the desire of organized labor for this process. 

But the Taft-Hartley act went much farther than the 
correction of features of the Wagner act which, experi- 
ence indicated, called for reconsideration and amendment. 
The 1947 enactment went beyond the regulation of labor 
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vrganization. Given a period of slack employment and 
an anti-union administration in Washington, this law 
could break the unions. Sections of the act permit the 
restraint of picketing by injunction; give the employer 
the right to petition for a collective bargaining election; 
disfranchise strikers, and extend the right to vote in 
such an election to “strikebreakers” (“permanent replace- 
ments,” in the words of the law); and require the gov- 
ernment to certify and enforce a “no union” vote. These 
All that would be 
needed would be a pool of surplus labor, permitting the 
employer to take on replacements for strikers. 

It was this peril which was the chief cause of labor’s 
uncompromising opposition to the law, and the demand 
for its repeal. America is a democracy. We must never 
forget that only a police state can keep on the statute 
books a law which is held unjust by those whose lives 
it touches. 

To rewrite the basic labor law of the land raises many 


provisions could destroy a union. 


questions of both policy and procedure. There is, for 
example, the matter of independent versus departmental 
agencies. 

The Taft-Hartley law took the Conciliation Service out 
of the Department of Labor, and made it an independent 
agency. Headed by Cyrus Ching, an experienced and 
widely trusted negotiator, the service has functioned ef- 
fectively, in spite of its inadequate budget and_ staff. 
Given the same leadership and less niggardly resources, 
its record would have been even more impressive. Now 
comes the suggestion that the Conciliation Service be 
returned to the Labor Department. Along the same line, 
is the proposal that the NLRB, instead of continuing as 
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an independent agency, be placed in the department. 
On the surface, these are reasonable suggestions, but ex- 
perts in the field raise carefully considered objections: 
Elinore M. Herrick, former regional director for the 
NLRB (under the Wagner act) writing recently in the 
New York Herald Tribune, commented on this proposal: 


When created in 1913, the declared purpose of the [Labor | 
Department was “to foster, promote and develop the wel- 
fare of the wage earners of the United States, to improve 
their working conditions, and to advance their opportuni- 
ties for profitable employment.” This is a broad charter. 
But historically the department developed as the voice of 
organized labor even though organized workers were and 
have to this day continued to be a minority of those gain- 
fully employed. ; .. 


The failure of the Conciliation Service when it was sub- 
ject to the labor influences in the Department of Labor is 
the conclusive example of why it was made an independent 
agency. In a field so explosive and important, employers 
increasingly lost confidence in the Conciliation Service, and 
with sound reason. I can more readily accept the idea 
of putting the welfare activities embraced in the social leg- 
islation program under a newly chartered Department of 
Labor than I can putting the Mediation and Conciliation 
Service or the National Labor Relations Board under its 
wing because successful administration in the labor-man- 
agement field requires not only impartiality but a concern 
for the public interest. 


This is in line with the views expressed almost four- 
teen years ago by Francis Biddle, later Attorney Gen- 
eral, writing as chairman of the agency which was the 
forerunner of the National Labor Relations Board, es- 
tablished by the Wagner act. In a letter to Congress- 
man William P. Connery, in May 1935, Mr. Biddle com- 
mented on a bill which sought to attach the proposed 
NLRB to the Department of Labor: 
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The value and success of any quasi-judicial board dealing 
with labor relations lies first and foremost in its independ 
After all, although the bill deals 
with the rights of labor, for the success of the machinery 


ence and impartiality. 


contemplated by the act it must in the long run have the 
confidence of industry and the public at large. In our [the 
earlier board’s| view it is in derogation of such independence 
and such impartiality to attach the [proposed] board to any 
department in the executive branch of the government, and 
particularly to a department whose function in fact and 
in the public view is to look after the interests of labor. 


A very general criticism of the Taft-Hartley act, from 
both management and labor spokesmen is that it is too 
detailed and too rigid. It attempts to decide by law issues 
that can be settled successfully only through collective 
bargaining. Thus the ban on the closed shop made no 
difference in many industries, but in others, notably the 
printing trades, it disturbed long established patterns of 
labor-management relations. 

Similarly, it is almost impossible to draw a legal pro- 
hibition against “feather-bedding,” (a propaganda term 
like “speed-up” or “stretch-out”) which is specific enough 
to be effective, and yet general enough so that it does 
not interfere with legitimate and useful arrangements 
When 


government steps into the details of collective bargaining 


between some employers and theig employes. 


to such an extent it blocks the experimentation necessary 
to progress in so dynamic a field as this. 

Virtually the entire labor movement in this country, 
including the national conventions of the AFL, the CIO, 
United Mine Workers, and also th 


Labor Executives Association have gone on record in 


and the Railway 
favor of flat-footed repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. One 
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Whatever the new law— 


influential organization, the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, offers a detailed program of sub- 
stitute legislation. The general executive board of the 
union, at a meeting at Miami Beach the end of De- 
cember, put forward a proposal including these points: 


1, Adjustment of disputes in public utilities and othe: 
vital industries through “cooling off” and fact-finding pro 
cedures modeled aiter those of the Railway Labor Act. 

2. Establishment of a federal board to settle jurisdictional 
disputes, the membership of the board to be drawn from a 
panel nominated by the Department of Labor after confer 
ences with spokesmen for organized labor. 

3. A ban on “unjustifiable” secondary boycotts, including 
secondary boycotts used to promote jurisdictional claims or 
to compel employers to violate the labor law. 

4. Extension of the non-Communist provision of the pres 
ent law to make it applicable to employers as well as 
union leaders. To put more teeth into the requirement, 
the ILGWU urged that it cover all paid officers of unions, 
and that it include a foregwearing of “fascism, and all forms 
of totalitarianism,” as well as communism. ; 

5. A similar extension to employers of the present law’s 
requirement that unions file annual comprehensive reports 
covering their financial status, the salaries of their officers, 
and the rules under which they operate. 

6. Granting to employers the right to petition for elec 
tions among their employes where “a bona fide question” 
exists as to which union is entitled to bargaining rights. 
This clause would be patterned after that in the New York 
State Labor Relations Act, rather than the sweeping clause 
of the Taft-Hartley law. 


There are extremists in organized labor who demand 
the reenactment of the Wagner act, without amend- 
ment, just as there are extremists of the opposite point 
of view, who defend the Taft-Hartley act and urge only 
that some of its provisions be “hardened.” The ILGWU 
proposals are moderate in tone, recognizing as they do 
the need for some brake on irresponsible union action, 
particularly in essential industries and services. 

Less specific, but equally realistic, was the resolution 
adopted at the Cincinnati convention of the AFL in late 
November. While calling for outright repeal of “the 
obnoxious Taft-Hartley law,” the resolution went on to 
declare that for every right organized labor enioys, 
“there exists a corresponding responsibility.” It then 
put the convention on record as holding that “the eco- 
nomic health, safety and welfare of the nation must not 
again be placed in jeopardy by the irresponsible action of 
anyone.” It seems fair to assume that this means that 
the federation accepts the principle of sections 206-210 
of the Labor Management Relations Law which seek to 
eliminate or minimize the threat of strikes which “if 
permitted to occur or continue would imperil the na- 
tional health and safety.” 

It must not be overlooked that neither the Wagner act 
nor the Taft-Hartley law removed or even minimized 
this threat. The long West Coast maritime tie-up cer 

So are the persistent “coal 
transportation snarls in kev 
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cities, and so on, and in addition to these, the perennial 
problems of Petrillo, “teatherbedding,” jurisdictional dis- 
putes, racketeering, which nothing so far tried has solved. 
Here is a potent argument for the temporary joint com 
mission, proposed by President Truman two years ago, 
or for the conferenée suggested by Dr. George W. Tay- 
lor, former chairman of the National War Labor Board, 
now consultant to the Hoover Commission. Dr. Taylor 
holds that by applying the collective bargaining prin- 
ciple in a conference of spokesmen tor labor, manage- 
ment and government, it might be possible to reach 
agreement on a basic labor policy and on the legislative 
and administrative steps needed to implement it. 


lisse OF LABOR, MANAGEMENT, AND GOVERNMENT 
toward creative industrial peace is handicapped today by 
the overhang of wartime practices. Emergency demands 
often made it necessary for government to take over the 
task of fixing wages, hours, and conditions of employ- 
ment—issues traditionally settled around the bargaining 
table. It became a habit to turn to Washington for 
decisions, and to let Washington answer for the wisdom 
or failure of the result. This freed unions and man 
agement from many of their normal responsibilities. 

Both parties carried over this tendency into the “post- 
war world.” Both have an unwholesome tendency to 
run to the NLRB or to the courts, demanding injunc- 
tions against one another. As Paul M. Herzog, chair 
man of the NLRB, commented last summer, “The mal 
ady is serious, because legal pleadings stress rights more 
than responsibilities; they disclose a greater interest in 
winning a victory than in finding a solution.” He 
added, “As we consider many of the cases brought be 
fore the NLRB, involving matters on which the law 
has been repeatedly interpreted or which could have been 
settled at the plant level, we cannot help wondering 
why the parties did not resolve their own difficulties. 
They can usually do it quicker and better than we can 
do it for them. The day will soon come, I hope, when 
this fact will be recognized, and equally so by both 
industry and labor.” 

For this reason any national regulation of relations 
between labor and management must be kept general 
and flexible. Whatever the provisions of the law or the 
decisions of the agency established to administer it, the 
balance between industrial unrest and industrial peace 
rests at last upon the desire of the parties to honor 
their own contract. 

Law never can take the place of honest intent and 
decent human behavior. In the complex, difficult field of 
labor-management relations, there will remain—how- 
ever wise the statute and its enforcement—the need for 
mutual understanding, trust, and cooperation. The way 
the law is written and administered can further mature 
industrial relations. But those who rely solely on the let 
ter of the law are not likely to achieve orderly collective 
bargaining and industrial peace. This was true before 
the Norris-La Guardia act, before Section 7-a of the 
NRA, and the Wagner act which followed it. It is 
true under the Taft-Hartley act. It will remain true, 
whatever law supersedes that unpopular enactment. 
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Simple advice on village welfare—how NOT to bring forth a baby 


Health Documentaries—by UN 


T= RECENT PRODUCTION BY THE UNirED NATIONS OF 
three remarkable “village welfare” films in India 
is a unique accomplishment of the UN’s worldwide as- 
piration to raise standards of living and improve human 
welfare. The films have had an enthusiastic reception by 
the Government of India, which is now preparing ver- 
sions in three different native languages for exhibition in 
fifteen hundred or more theaters throughout India. 

India, faced with vast health and welfare problems and 
a desperate lack of trained workers, needs to recruit 
thousands of trainees, especially women. It also needs 
to explain to the village people why and how their co- 
operation is needed. The three UN documentary films, 
“Mother,” “Child,” and “Community,” tell the story of a 
real woman and how she is able to win cooperation from 
her village to improve the life there. 

In voting a budget for international welfare work, the 
UN member countries made no mention of films. It is 
doubtful, in fact, if films were contemplated. However, 
three men decided to risk criticism in the hope that re 
sults would justify their rashness. They were an Eng 
lishman, Sir Raphael Cilento, director of the UN Social 
Activities Division; his deputy, a Belgian, Adolphe 
Delierneux:; and a Frenchman, Jean Benoit-Levy, who 


directed the noted feature “La Maternelle” and now is 
in charge of all visual information for the UN. The in- 
ternational participation also involved an American 
woman, Marion Dix, UN’s film officer in India; a Pole, 
Paul Zils, head of Documentary Unit India; an Indian 
film crew; and a number of distinguished Indian writ- 
ers and technical advisers, including Dr. (Mrs.) B. N. 
Dubash, director of the Health Visitors’ Institute in 
3ombay. It is she who plays the lead role of Sita Devi. 

Amid current pessimism over the political effectiveness 
of the United Nations these films (and the decision to 
produce more in other parts of the world) are at least 
an indication that UN is not losing sight of its aim to 
help mankind achieve a better world. 

Following Sita Devi from the moment she decides to 
study and then return and help her own village, the first 
film, “Mother,” concentrates on childbirth and infant 
care. Early in the picture Sita Devi herself learns that 
she cannot teach her fellow villagers by telling or even 
by showing but only by doing. This theme is empha- 
sized throughout the series. Since the entire action, in- 
cluding the scenes of childbirth, actually was filmed in 


a poverty-stricken Indian village, the conditions shown 
are completely real and the methods of improving them, 
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The créche—where peasant babies receive cleanly care, while parents work 


while often rough and ready, are completely practical. 

The second film, “Child,” shows Sita Devi’s tragic 
difficulties in persuading her neighbors to take ad- 
vantage of vaccination in the face of a smallpox epi- 
demic, and her success in setting up a créche for babies 
and children whose mothers work all day in the fields. 
“Child” concludes with the village’s first baby show held 
beneath the branches of a banyan tree. 

In the last film, “Community,” Sita Devi succeeds in 
rousing the whole village to protect its drinking water, 
to dig latrines, rid the streets of rubbish and filth, and 
take an active pride in making the village a_ better, 
healthier place. 

Beyond their realism and their beautiful photography 
these films have a nobility of spirit that has impressed 
and inspired the social welfare officials and experts who 
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saw them at Lake Success or at the Palais de Chaillot in 
Paris. They were screened during the recent UN As 
sembly session. This inspiring note as well as the down- 
to-earth methods have led the UN also to heed requests 
for Chinese and Spanish language versions of the series. 

“Mother,” “Child,” and “Community” were not made 
for the general public except in India. However, all 
three films (5 reels, total running time 50 minutes) are 
now available on loan. They may be had from the So 
cial Activities Division of the UN, Lake Success, N. Y., 
in English, Spanish or Chinese, on application by mem 
ber governments, by public or private bureaus, training 
schools or organizations in the health and welfare field. 


WititramM H. WELts 


Former Chief, Film and 


and Television Section, United Nations 
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Morgues of Culture? 


America’s public libraries are the target for this brash critic, who 


adds a prescription of salesmanship and hard cash for their ailments. 


KARL F, ZEISLER 


N AMERICAN PHILOSOPHER, IRWIN EpMAN, oF CoLuM- 

bia University, ventured across the Hudson on a 
hinterland lecture tour in the summer during which, for 
reading, he . . . “had to forage, to live off the country. 
. » + That is, had to depend on 25 cent reprints . . . or on 
book shops . . . filled chiefly with greeting cards . . . 
or on the skimpy local library. . . .” 

He went on about this experience: “I keep wonder- 
ing about these desert islands of our American culture, 
these vast areas where the habit of reading is not fostered 
by the temptations of books seen on shelves.” 

Where, then, were the public libraries, those Victorian- 
classic marble ruins, that drain 31 cents per capita per 
annum from the public treasury ? 

Chances are they didn’t exist at all in some of the towns 
Mr. Edman visited and that in others what books they 
had were old, worn, and unrepresentative of modern 
interests. For, although there is many an outstanding 
library in this vast country of ours, good library service 
is the exception rather than the rule. In spite of a steady 
growth in American educational attainment the public 
library is dwindling rather than expanding in influence. 
According to a recent survey only one out of every four 
adults in a community ever enters the library portals. 
It is hardly surprising then that the financial support 
necessary to adequate library service is hard to come by. 
Only $55,000,000 is being spent today. 

The nation’s public schools have just emerged 
from a fiscal crisis after widespread publicizing of in- 
adequate tax support; while they are not yet in the clear, 
public recognition of their need in an atomic age is a 
solid gain. But public libraries missed this bus. By 
failing to capitalize on the interest belatedly manifested in 
the schools to gain more substantial support and higher 
standards, they now have to fight their own battle against 
public indifference. Their chances are far less sanguine 
than were the schools, simply because they have swum 
out of the ken of all but a small percentage of adult 
Americans. 

Why this lack of interest in a nation swarming with 
readers who are addicted to self-improvement ? 


* 


—By a free lance journalist and part time in- 
structor at the University of Michigan, whose 
interest in library problems was awakened a few 
years ago when he was requested to speak at a 
district librarians’ meeting. His subsequent 
studies led to articles in the professional libra- 
rians’ journals and to the views expressed herein. 
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Some answers can be found in the results of a re 
cent survey undertaken under the auspices of the Ameri 
can Library Association by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center. The organization conducted a poll in 
seventeen cities to find out what, where, and why people 
read. Here is what it learned: 

Two out of every five adults read for diversion, but 
only one out of four draws books from the public 
libraries. The other three are uninterested, “too busy,” 
or regard the libraries as inconveniently located or always 
out of what they want to read. Only one in five knows 
whether he could get books from a duplicate pay collec- 
tion at his library and only two in five know they can 
telephone the library for information. Two out of three 
have no idea whether their library gets enough revenue 
to do its job, and half cannot even guess where this reve- 
nue comes from. Only one out of five has ever been 
aware of any newspaper or radio publicity about the local 
library, its books and services. 

Aside from parking difficulties, the basic reason which 
keeps even the practiced reader from using the public 
library is summed up in this reply: “I never can find a 
book I want. I wish they would set up a better system in 
best sellers.” 

The survey concludes: “The most common difficulty 
seems to be that too few copies of popular books are avail 
able at public libraries.” 


= 
hse BETWEEN DWINDLING OR GRUDGING APPROPRIA- 
tions and anemic public patronage, professional librarians 
are inclined to throw up their hands, maintaining that 


they are caught in a vicious circle. “If we had the 
money, we could give the kind of service the public 
would appreciate and patronize,” all too many complain. 
“But how can we win public support unless we are given 
the funds to do all the things the public wants and pro 
vide all the books it demands?” 

To the set-upon librarians, the bootstrap lifting job 
that confronts them looms as one more frustration in a 
harried existence. The people that scurry past their for 
bidding bronze doors ingest their knowledge and culture 
from car radios, the daily press, or popular magazines. 
The musty conflict over whether a public library should 
be a seat of learning or a popular rendezvous for tots, 
teen-agers, and grownups, elicits little sympathy and less 
comprehension from a lay board of trustees with eyes 
peeled on ways to cut costs. No wonder many librarians 
take refuge in the stacks, in diligent cataloguing, acces 
sioning and other leaf-raking escapes of the profession, 
or plaintively address sympathetic women’s clubs. They 
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feel bereft and deserted by their only solace, the reader. 

Nevertheless, librarians through their organization, 
the American Library Association, are putting forth 
strenuous—although overdue—efforts to win back popular 
support for the public libraries. The ALA recently pub- 
lished “A National Plan for Public Library Service” 
which sets forth in grim detail the plight of these one- 
time citadels of U.S. culture. It points out that 35,000,000 
Americans, largely in the South and rural areas, have 
no library service whatever. Only about $55,000,000 is 
spent annually for maintaining public libraries in the 
United States. To do a minimum job, the ALA main- 
tains that at least $140,000,000 a year is needed, plus a 
ten-year capital outlay of $550,000,000 to rescue libraries 
from their morgue-like housing and supplant their mold- 
ering tomes. An annual budget of $25,000 is the ALA 
minimum for a reasonably good library, yet only 290 
libraries, or 4 percent of the 7,500 in the U.S., attain or 
exceed that budget. Full or reasonably adequate library 
service costs at least $40,000 a year. Half of America’s 
vaunted public libraries have $1,000 a year or less to 
spend for housing, upkeep, salaries and books. 


I. 1940, THE Unirep Srares speNT $88 PER PUPIL IN 
public elementary and high schools; but in the same 
year per capita expenditure on public libraries was re- 
ported at 42 cents per capita. On the assumption that 
the public library is the main and often only source of 
continuing self-education after people quit or finish 
school, librarians regard the practice of feeding tax sup 
port to the public schools and dribbling it to the libraries 
as a tremendous waste. 

To dig out from under this weight of public indif- 
ference, the ALA presents an ambitious and optimistic 
national plan. In brief, it proposes that the 7,500 mostly 
feeble and ineffective public libraries be somehow in 
duced to merge or consolidate into strong, well-financed 
district and regional units numbering 1,170. They would 
use interlibrary loans and joint facilities to a far greater 
extent than now, furnishing metropolitan services to any 
regional reader. And they would be financed with a 
budget of $140,000,000,enearly $1 per capita, paid out of 
taxes levied as follows: federal, $20,000,000; state, $35,- 
000,000; and local or regional, $85,000,000. 

But which must come first, the munificent com 
munity hen, or the good public library egg? 

The people are not going to rally to the support ofa 
service of which they are only vaguely aware. If only 
20 percent of the adult population ever sees or hears 
anything about its public library, can they be blamed 
entirely for passing its door for the drugstore reprint 
rack or patronizing the clubs that deliver books C.O.D. 
to the home? If people want to read what is new, 
fresh, and talked about can they be criticized for shun- 
ning the library where such books are commonly put on 
the reserve shelf for favored patrons or scrimped out on 
a waiting list like new Chevrolets? If half the people 
don’t know where library funds come from and only a 
fourth of them use the library, can librarians lament the 
fact that there is no rush to the city hall to support larger 
appropriations ? 

The inescapable conclusion is that the librarians need 
to get out from behind their desks and stir up a grade-A 
ruckus that hits the indifferent public between the eyes. 
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There is no conflict between culture and commercialism, 
between education and diversion, between the cloister 
and salesmanship. If librarians persist in staying in the 
stacks nursing the illusion that they thus preserve culture, 
their libraries will wither to dust. 

One of the outstanding public libraries in the country, 
in Newark, New Jersey, long has made a point of keeping 
the business community aware of its services. Said its ex- 
ceptional librarian, the late John Cotton Dana: 

“If the appropriating bodies of our communities 
knew what the public libraries could mean-to the busi 
ness interests of these communities, library boards would 
find their budgets doubled voluntarily instead of cut.” 

A lot of viewing-with-alarm was expended on the 
crisis in the schools, but a few teachers’ strikes and the 
actual closing of some schools when the money ran out 
did more to arouse the public than all the breast beating. 
But a public library does not have to go on strike to hit 
the front page. 

The average public library is too self-effacing for its 
own good—and the public’s. It need not be. Prodded 
by an energetic rabbi, the Grand Rapids Public Library 
lands on the front page and gets choice radio hours for 
a week once a year by conducting a sales campaign 
against ignorance. Baltimore’s Enoch Pratt Library  re- 
cently drew crowds by a display and forums on atomic 
energy. The opportunities for overcoming public un 
awareness are endless, but rarely seized. Any enterprising 
librarian, lacking an idea, needs only to hobnob with a 
local newspaper’s city editor. 

Two attitudes now hamstring library effectiveness—the 
shrinking violet complex of the cloistered librarian and 
the failure to make the garden variety reader. feel wel- 
come and a part of the library instead of a hobnailed in- 
truder whenever he penetrates the hush. During the war 

bored GI's, desperately 
looking for something to 
do, were astounded to 
discover that they could 
talk in a natural bass in 
army libraries, sprawl in 
upholstered chairs, and 
puff at a cigarette while 
reading Proust or Look, 
The example has stimu- 
lated a few daring public 
librarians to carpet a room, 
fill it with current period 
icals and books, along 
with some leather-bound 
classics, and put in bridge 
lamps, easy chairs, and even ashtrays—with startling re 
sults. 

It seems to be an ingrained tradition of the profession 
to be cultured, cloistered, and introverted, a hangover 
from medieval times when librarians were monks guard 
ing chained books. Nevertheless, a number of good 
libraries, large and small, have developed successful prac- 
tices to increase and expand their usefulness to the pub- 
lic. All too few of these successful tricks of the trade are 
put into effect in the mediocre and frankly poor libraries 
scattered across the country. 

For instance, if you mention duplicate pay or rental 
collections to most librarians—one certain means of pro- 
viding currently popular books while they are current 
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Morgues of culture? 


they go into a tizzy. Yet in Newton, Massachusetts, 
Mamoroneck, New York, and El Paso, Texas, to mention 
only a few of many places, the libraries use such pay col- 
lections to win friends and satisfy readers. 

Libraries do not have to use neon signs, coke bars and 
jive concerts (which a few do) to seduce Joe Doakes 
past their portals. Moreover, they must make an effort 
to belong to the people. It was, after all, the people who 
started them in America through -Young Men’s Im- 
provement Societies and Ladies’ Library Associations. If 
they are to be revitalized the people must be asked not 
only to patronize, but to participate in them. The cathe- 
dral hush, grim and unhelpful book guardians, a reserve 
shelf for favored patrons, scandalized eyebrow raising at 
inquiries about sexy best sellers or union literature or 
books about Russia, discourteous or surly uniformed 
guards must be banished. And people who would and 
could delight in thet libraries must be openly invited to 
to help run them. 

A few librarians recognize this, and have prevailed 
upon the ALA to organization called 
“Friends of the Library” to bring the people back into 
libraries, from which they 


promote an 
the management of were 
shooed out when librarians became professional. But the 
movement lacks the props of real conviction. When 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher wrote an article in The Atlantic 
a few years ago telling how her New England village 
library had a lay committee of townspeople to pick out 
its new books, she was inundated with a flood of letters 
from shocked Only graduates of library 
schools, they inferred, are capable of selecting what -the 
library patrons should read. 


librarians. 


I, READERS, PARENTS, BUSINESS MEN, UNION MEMBERS, AND 
teen-agers were invited to have stack privileges, sit in on 
staff meetings, learn how books are catalogued, serve on 
committees to select all categories of books, periodicals, 
disks, films, pictures, maps, and pamphlets, and to attend 
library board meetings and take part in discussions, then 
the public library might discover it had a few friends. 
And if these dues-paying friends had the privilege of one 
free book a week from the pay collection or were given 
the responsibility of a loan display to show to their own 
clubs or locals, this prestige might induce their friends to 
keep up with the Joneses. 

Librarians are a closed book to all too many patrons 


and would-be patrons. “We have been too long con 


scious of the chains by which we used to fasten books to 
the bookrack,” Willis H. Kerr, Claremont College li- 
brarian, scolded his fellows. “We have only recently 
loosed them and not all of us are yet aware that books 
are really free.” 

The library, as well as its books, needs to be pried 
open, not only to stimulate freedom, but to give back 
to the people the privilege of participating in its opera- 
tion. Invite the people back into the library, and the peo- 
ple will rally to its preservation and growth as they did 
to its establishment. 


ices LIBRARIANSHIP ATTRACTS THE BOOKISH, RETIRING 
introvert, just as salesmanship attracts the hail fellow 
extrovert. Of 32,346 librarians listed in the 1940 census, 
29,000 are females, 78 percent of whom are spinsters. Of 
all groups of women studied at Stanford University only 
social workers showed less interest in male association. 
The librarians displayed the lowest interest in people. 

“I think it is high time for every librarian to discover 
that she is a human being and act like one,” recently 
asserted Mona Harrop McElfrish, public relations director 
of the Cincinnati library. 

But a word should be said in the librarians’ behalf, for 
there is probably no other body of public servants so im- 
molated ‘in their thankless task, so conscious of their 
shortcomings, and so determined to improve. After all 
it is no easy task to overcome natural tendencies toward 
the cloister and act like a human being on an average 
salary of $1,300 a year. Two developments that would 
do most to enliven librarianship and blow the dust out of 
the morgues of culture are the invasion of more rugged 
males into the profession and elevation of its pay to the 
$2,400 minimum urged by the ALA. And surely the 
people will insist upon these changes once they are invited 
back into the library as partners and participants as well 
as patrons. 

Perhaps then the public libraries will become a real 
part of community life. Perhaps then the adult educa- 
tion exponents, such as Alvin Johnson of the New School 
for Social Research will no longer be provoked to such 
comments as: 

“Think of it, the libraries housing under their roofs 
the makings of a thousand proficiencies, ten thousand 
dreams; often a personnel and equipment that would en- 
able a poor devil . . . to associate freely with the great 
minds of all time. Yet they are buried under a choking 
mist of public indifference. The marvel is that they re- 
ceive any appropriations at all.” 


The Road 


Mary March 


It scurries on little errands about the village, 
obedient to its grooves. Beyond the school, 


freeing itself of fences, 


it lifts, a ribbon in the wind, and spans the hill. 


It widens, to serve fertility, down a valley. 

Narrowing to the need, a single track 

crosses a cranky bridge with lessening purpose. 

Suddenly errandless, the waiting woods reach out and take it back. 
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Unsung Heroes of Medicine 


Do you know what you owe today to the laboratory animals which have made possible 


the advancing knowledge, new drugs, and techniques that lessen pain and save lives? 


MARION ROBINSON 


O~ DAY LAST WINTER, THE UNITED PREss WIRE CARRIED 
a story from Macon, Georgia, about how Smoky, 
a prize setter, had extricated his master from a smashed 
automobile submerged in a rain-swollen stream, and 
towed him to safety. One out of a hundred—but prob- 
ably no more—of those who read the item knew that 
Smoky’s voluntary feat was a modest one compared with 
the contribution to society by draftee animals in our ex- 
perimental laboratories. 

A mongrel named Margery, now one of the most fam- 
ous personalities in medical history, was the chief figure 
in Dr. Frederick G. Banting’s dramatic discovery of in- 
sulin for the treatment of diabetes. Doctors perfected the 
famous “blue-baby” operation on Caesar, a fine setter. 
High-spirited, frisky Blackie, a favored “staff member” 
at the New York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center for 
well over two years, has shown the medical world a 
thing or two about hypertension. These are examples of 
the top brass among the carefully selected, scientifically 
tended draftees that have made possible our advance in 
medical research. In the ranks are hundreds of thousands 
more of many different species—dogs, hamsters, pigeons, 
guinea pigs, chickens, rats, mice, rabbits, monkeys, horses 
among them. 

Since the day when the alchemist’s sanctum began to 
yield place to the scientist’s laboratory, the use of experi- 
mental animals has been the lifeline of research in almost 
all diseases and medical procedures. It would be as im- 
possible to estimate the number of animals that have made 
our important experiments possible as it would the num 
bers of human lives saved as a result. 

Directly due to animal experimentation, and impossible 
without it, the scientists state, are first aid administration 
of plasma, blood transfusion, the standard method of 
artificial respiration, immunization against diphtheria, 
tetanus antitoxin and toxoid, cholera and typhus vaccines, 
prevention and remedy of vitamin deficiency, the modern 
concept of shock and its treatment (which saved hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives during the last war) and 
countless other medical advances. 

Even the most commonplace procedures in the doctor’s 
examining room, the instruments he uses, the drugs in 
the medicines he prescribes, are the results of thousands 
of careful tests in which animals played the leading role. 
The painstaking scientist shares honors with these ani 
mals for the safe use of the bronchoscope and the X-ray; 
for the discovery of the effect of liver extract on pernici 
ous anemia; for the perfecting of hernia surgery; for 
the sulpha drugs and penicillin. Hundreds of animals 
are in the front lines of today’s great battles to conquer 
cancer, polio, and the heart and respiratory diseases. 
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Nor are human beings the only beneficiaries of animal 
experimentation. The eventual control of leptospirosis, a 
deadly infection which accounts for nearly a fifth of all 
canine deaths in this country, depends on research and 
experiment now being financed in part by the National 
Canine Research Foundation and directed by Dr. Karl 
F. Meyer of the Hooper Foundation. Similarly, vaccines 
for distemper, a canine disease akin to virus pneumonia, 
were developed through animal experimentation. 

But now an alarmed medical world, seeing the possi- 
bility of its sources of experimental animals being cut off 
by the activity of anti-vivisectionists, brings a serious case 
to the public: Either opinion must mobilize to counter- 
act the effect of this group—which now includes about 
10 percent of our population—or we must be prepared 
for a great slowing down, perhaps almost complete stop- 
page, of vital medical research. 


; WHOLE QUESTION OF ANIMAL EXPERIMENTATION IS A 
controversial issue, with charges and countercharges on 
both sides. One great medium for anti-vivisection propa- 
ganda is the Hearst press, which periodically prints edi- 
torials and special articles on the subject. A contributor 
of many such articles is Dr. A. V. Allen, Chicago phy- 
sician. In an article reprinted from the American Weekly 
by the Vivisection Investigation League he stated: “Both 
as a medical man and a human being I am opposed to 
Vivisection. 

“As a physician, I believe vivisection to be wrong in 
principle. I do not believe it is right to create disease or 
suffering in order to study it. I know it is not necessary. 

“Animal experiments have been going on for more 
than 300 years. If they were ever going to be of benefit 
to the human race, surely they would have proved them- 
selves by now. And yet, in the whole history of medicine, 
you will find few major scourges whose alleviation or 
cure has been aided by vivisection. . 

“As a human being, I am opposed to vivisection be- 
cause it is very cruel. ... 

“Worst of all, such experiments have a very limited 


value. They have told us a little about a lot of minor 


. 
—By a graduate of Goucher and the New York 
School of Social Work, who has had profession- 
al experience in both casework and group-work 
agencies. She was for three years an associate 
editor of The Survey Midmonthly and is now 
free-lancing in social work writing and public 
relations, 
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conditions and diseases so uncommon that they 
ever, affect the average man, but they have contributed 
nothing concerning the diseases of which people are 
dying by thousands today... .” 

Dr. Anton J. Carlson, professor of physiology at the 
University of Chicago, is president of the National So- 
ciety for Medical Research, an organization tormed three 
years ago by eighty-one scientific and civic organizations 
for the purpose of informing the public about the threat 
of anti-vivisection to medical progress. Writing in the 
March 1948 Bulletin of the Woman's Auxiliary to the 
American Medical Association, Dr. Carlson said: “What 
is the basis for anti-vivisection? There seem to be several. 
One is a neurosis known as zoophilia, in which abnormal 
love of animals is the other side of the coin of hatred 
of man. . . . Another group are the healing cultists to 
whom the central issue is not animal experimentation 
but the scientific method. . . . Still another group are 
the paid workers [whose] sole concern is exploiting the 
lavish incompetency of the true emotional anti-vivisec- 
tionists.” Dr. Carlson says also that there are “sane and 
sensible anti-vivisectionists who have never thought about 
how medical knowledge and skill is developed. . . . But 
these people have at one time or another seen sensational 
lying propaganda about ‘vivisection dungeons’ produced 
and disseminated by the strongly motivated group of 
anti-vivisection neurotics and professionals.” He added, 
“It seems unbelievable, but it is unfortunately true that 
the anti-vivisectionists are successful. They are more than 
a threat. They have succeeded in curtailing research and 
teaching in many medical centers. They have precipitated 
a crisis affecting the life and health of everyone.” 


rarely, if 


i Nationa Society ror Mepicat ReskarcH RECENTLY 
announced that thirty-seven out of fifty-four top medical 
schools in the country were reporting research hampered, 
or teaching interfered with, because of lack of animals. 
At the University of Californi: 1, it was “taking two years 


to do a six months’ Project.’ * The training of surgeons 
in the technique of the “blue-baby” operation at = 
University of Wisconsin had been stopped. Research ir 
blood clotting is being held up at Marquette abaibiy 
Medical School for the lack of experimental dogs; and 
study of cancer of the esophagus at the University of 
Chicago for the same reason. From Detroit and Balti 
more, alse, come reports that life-saving work is being 
“interfered with, handicapped and delayed,” while hun 
dreds of unclaimed dogs in these same cities are being 
killed in the gas chambers of the municipal pounds. 
Anti-vivisection organizations believe in the total 
Much of their 


activity has been directed toward getting city ordin 


abolition of animal experimentation. 


ances and state laws passed—measures which forbid 
arrangements for transfer of animals from city 
pounds to medical colleges and research laboratories. 
The National Society estimates that anti-vivisection 
successes cost research institutions at least a million 
dollars a year. It is now necessary to spend large 
amounts to get animals from reliable 
dealers and to transport them safely. 
The sentiment aroused by propaganda 
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adds to the already high cost of vital research. All medi- 
cal schools in the New York area buy all experimental 
animals from out-of-state dealers in order to safeguard 
themselves against accusations by people who believe that 
hospitals steal family pets for experimental purposes—a 
widely accepted legend, but untrue. 

Every state has laws prohibiting cruelty to 
In many states the laws carry sections to the effect that 
the statute is not to be interpreted as prohibiting properly 
conducted experiments in qualified institutions. New 
York and Michigan have, in addition, laws which set 
up a commission in each state to supervise the use of 
experimental animals in medical colleges and research 
laboratories. In twenty centers, where one third of our 
medical schools are located, there are either state laws 
or municipal ordinances providing that all unclaimed 
pound animals which otherwise would be put to death 
are to be saved and turned over to the medical colleges. 
There is no federal statute pertaining to cruelty to ani- 
mals, since this is an area for state action. 


animals. 


: YEAR, HOWEVER, SIX BILLS PUSHED BY ANTI-VIVI- 
sectionists have been or will be introduced in Congress. 
One, sponsored by Representative William Lemke of 
North Dakota, would make it a misdemeanor in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia “for any person to experiment or 
operate in any manner whatsoever upon any living dog, 
for any purpose, except operations normally performed 
for the convenience of the owner and the welfare and 
curing of said dog.” 

The others come under the head of what medical 
circles call “harassment.” For example, one would pro- 
hibit interstate shipment of dogs purchased for a labora- 
tory. This would affect no state so drastically as the 
District of Columbia, where there is an anti-vivisectionist 
pound master and animals must be procured from other 
states not only for private medical and research institu- 
tions, but for government laboratories as well. One of 
the most important of these is that of the Food and Drug 
Administration, since the Food and Drug Act stipulates 
that all drugs, including vitamins and hormones, must 
be tested on an appropriate animal for purity, potency, 
and absence of harmful effect before being released for 
public use. 

This year, anti-vivisection bills calling for absolute pro- 
hibition of animal experimentation are being introduced 
in a number of state legislatures. There will be pitched 
battles in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Wisconsin, Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, Minnesota, and Nebraska where counter- 
measures, favored by medical groups, will be introduced. 
All these seek to establish orderly arrangements and 

safeguards under which medical colleges and re- 
search laboratories may obtain unclaimed and un- 
wanted animals which otherwise would be put to 
death in city pounds. Most Americans are fond 
of, if not downright sentimental about animals, 
particularly cats, and others in the 
“net” category. We are also a health-minded 
people proud of our achievements in medical 


dogs, 


research, eager to further the conquest of dis- 
ease. However, the majority of us are not 
aware that most of the gains could not have 
been won without animal experimentation. 
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Last fall, in a nationwide survey conducted by the 
National Opinion Research Council, only one percent 
of some 2,500 people questioned, connected American 
medical progress of the last twenty-five years with the 
laboratory animal, although 52 percent gave as reasons 
“all this research” and “discoveries made during the war.” 
Moreover, among a number of people who had recently 
recovered from a serious illness or operation, half said 
they “did not know” how the cure for their illness had 
been discovered or the successful operation devised. 

Worried medical experts believe that this lack of in 
formation creates a favorable climate for the growth of 
anti-vivisection propaganda. A person who understands 
the vital nature of animal experimentation, and who 
is informed about the circumstances under which it 1s 
done, will not be thrown off base by the partisan charges 
against the medical profession, the misinterpretations of 
the laboratory work, and the lurid “exposés” that fill anti- 
vivisection literature. 

At the great cancer research center, Sloan-Kettering 
Institute, experiments are done on every form of life 
from the protozoa to the monkey. The largest item in 
the institute’s animal inventory is its 22,000 mice. A visit 
to the animal quarters which occupy a floor and a halt 
at the top of the huge building on New York’s upper 
East Side, is like a visit to a highly-sterilized zoo. Rab 
bits, mice, guinea pigs, cats, and dogs are housed in row 
after row of clean cages, varying in size to provide com 
fortable space for eating, sleeping and moving about. A 
staff of caretakers is kept constantly busy, for these ani- 
mals, so vital to all-out war on cancer, must be fed, 
watered and observed on schedule. Some require food 
to be weighed and specially prepared; every cage must 
be cleaned twice a week and sterilized regularly. 

An important staff member is the veterinarian whose 
sole job it is to give the medical attention necessary for 
the comfort and well-being of the animal before, during, 
and after experiments. Though anti-vivisectionists claim 
that animals like these are given poor care, it is obviously 
to the advantage of the researcher to see to it that ani 
mals are well tended, in every sense of the word, to 
insure the success of his experiments. 


A. BOTH SLOAN-KETTERING AND New York Hospirat- 
Cornell Medical Center, where experiments in the heart 
diseases are in progress, animal accommodations would 
provoke the envy of many a human being caught in 
the housing shortage. The temperature in the animal 
rooms at the Medical Center is regulated by heating and 


air-conditioning units. An open-air runway provides 
space for regular exercise. A final touch is provided by 
a scrupulously clean three quarter size tub where Blackie, 
the famous “hypertension dog” and his colleagues are 
bathed regularly. When dogs come in, they are de 
wormed and given distemper shots. Diets of all labora 
tory animals are carefully and scientifically planned. 
Like all similar laboratories in New York State, these 
institutions are licensed for the use of experimental ani 
mals and are subject to inspection by the State Depart- 
ment of Health. The license specifies that quarters are to 
be kept in good condition and all precautions taken to 
prevent undue suffering and discomfort of the animals. 
The picture of cruel doctors and sadistic caretakers 
painted so vividly in anti-vivisection literature is strongly 
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Photo by A. F. Sozio 


Memorial Hospital checks the toxicity of all 
chemical compounds, prior to tests to ascer- 
tain their effect on normal and cancer tissue 


contradicted by a glimpse of the activities in these animal 
rooms. Even if, as the propaganda implies, these men 
and women had been alerted to stage an act of kindness 
and gentleness in the presence of visitors, the attitude of 
the animals themselves would tell the story. The veterin- 
arian, caretakers, and doctors move in and out of dog 
cages, busy with the routine of the day. Active dogs 
jump up, as playful and eager in their greeting as a pet 
dog to his master. One convalescent lay relaxed and lazy 
in the sun, rousing to lick the hand of a doctor who had 
come to examine him. An injection of saline solution 
Was being given to another, as part of his postoperative 
treatment. He lay there confident and unflinching. 
Many kinds of animals are necessary to the study of 
cancer, which involves a variety of cells and bodily fune- 
tions. Thousands of mice are being used to test chemicals 
and processes used in industry to determine whether or 
not these involve cancer-producing agents, as an amaz- 
ing number of them do. More mice are next used in Step 
Number Two; this is to test out devices which then 
may be introduced into industrial plants to protect work- 
ers who handle dangerous materials. Other animals play 
a part in innumerable lines of research. Thus the clue 
to the remedy of bleeding in jaundice was found in the 
chicken cages of a Danish scientist. Continuing experi- 
ments on rabbits test the potency of insulin and make 
sure that diabetic patients receive a properly standardized 
drug. Except for experiments with rabbits, mice, dogs 
and other animals, the sulfonamides never could have 
been used harmlessly and effectively to save the lives of 
uncounted humans. The catalogue is almost limitless. 
The Sloan-Kettering legend, “Within these walls a few 
labor unceasingly that many may live,” expresses the 
medical man’s philosophy. To him, the sacrifice of an 
animal is justified if it serves to prevent or alleviate hu- 
man suffering. He sees no legitimate alternative to this 
course. In another section of Manhattan Island is the 
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othce of one of the many organizations which challenge 
the scientist’s position as immoral. The Vivisection In- 
vestigation League does not believe, as its secretary, Lil- 
lian Shorter, puts it, “that God intended animals to be 
sacrificed for the sake of humans.” 

This is in general the position of the fifty or more 
organizations in various sections of the country which op- 
pose animal experimentation. Except in the South, the 
anti-vivisection movement is well organized in inde- 
pendent but cooperating bodies—among them, in addi- 
tion to the Vivisection Investigation League, are the Anti- 
Vivisection Societies of New England, Maryland, Wash- 
ington, D. C,, Illinois, Wisconsin and Detroit, the Ameri- 
can Anti-Vivisection Society, the National Anti-Vivisec- 
tion Society, and the Humanitarian League. The move- 
ment is particularly strong in California, where there are 
a number of very active organizations. The program of 
the Vivisection Investigation League is fairly typical ot 
the work carried on by all these agencies. 

This organization holds that no amount of medical 
progress warrants the suffering of a single animal. 
Though some of the league’s 1,500 members, scattered 
through every state in the union, would be satisfied with 
proof that laboratory animals are well cared-for, and that 
every precaution is used to prevent pain during and after 
experiments, the majority would continue to fight for 
complete prohibition of laboratory use of animals. The 
extermination en masse of stray and unclaimed animals 
in city pounds, usually in gas chambers, is to the anti 
vivisectionists a more humane way to treat such animals. 

Members of the league believe that disease could be 
stamped out by “better sanitation, better housing and 
better diet,” but the league does not work for any of 
the current programs in these fields, holding that the 
medical world should devote time to such problems as 
an alternative to experimentation. The chief activity of 
the organization is to investigate medical literature for 
evidence of unnecessary experiments and cruel treatment 
of animals. These are incorporated into educational liter 
ature distributed in all parts of the country. 


M... MEDICAL RESEARCHERS FEEL THAT “A-V’s” ARE, FOR 


the most part, misguided sentimentalists who have been 


blinded by propaganda, and are unaware of the facts 
about disease and about modern experimental methods. 
At least one prominent research director, however, says 
bluntly that they “are sick peopte, who, because they are 
dependent on pets for what they feel society has denied 
them” cannot countenance even the most careful use of 
animals in laboratory research. 

It would be blinking the issue to deny that there are 
suffering and discomfort for some animals, no matter 
how many precautions are taken. (Sick human beings 
are uncomfortable, too.) Margery, the dog who was the 
means of life and health for millions of diabetics, had 
an operation to remove her pancreas. Caesar, who paved 
the way to survival for “blue babies,” underwent a deli- 
cate heart operation. Blackie, who is helping in the search 
for a cure for high blood pressure, lives with a silver 
ring clamped around an artery leading to the kidneys. 
Reputable doctors and nurses, many of them animal- 
lovers themselves, leave no stone unturned in the effort 
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to spare the animal unnecessary discomfort. But tor them 
the issue is clear. As one distinguished scientist puts it, 
“We would be derelict in our duty to human life and 
the society in which we live if we did not use the best 
suethods known to science to discover the cause and 
cure of disease. So far, nothing has been found to te 
superior to the experimental method.” 

That is not to say that nurses and doctors who live 
and work day by day with experimental animals do not 
grow to love the animals and feel about them as people 
do about their pets. Some confess to the same anxiety 
in seeing a dog or cat go to the operating table as they 
would in seeing a human friend undergo surgery the 
outcome of which is uncertain. Yet there is also strain 
for these men and women of medicine in the sight of 
suffering youngsters, particularly in the polio and rheu 
matic fever wards. “Nothing is quite so bad for us,” 
says one doctor, “as the helpless feeling of working over 
a suffering patient and knowing that you can’t cope with 
the situation effectively because the research trick for 
that disease hasn’t been turned yet.” 


Bus NURSE WHO PRESIDES OVER THE OPERATING ROOM AT 
Sloan-Kettering, makes the rounds of the animal room 
every day. She is always greeted by the dogs, who know 
a friend when they see one, with excited yelps and much 
jockeying for attention. “The hardest part of this job,” 
the nurse says, “is when an operation is unsuccessful. We 
work every bit as hard to bring our animals through as 
any doctor does with his human patients.” 

Recently, a dog died under anaesthetic during an im- 
portant operation. 

“We all felt so badly,” said the nurse in telling of this 
incident, “but as I listened to the doctor and his students 
analyzing what had happened, I realized that a great deal 
had been gained by the failure—that one more thing had 
been learned about what can and can’t be done in cancer 
surgery. You can accept some sacrifice, even though you 
feel badly about it, when you're working toward such a 
big human goal.” 

Sometimes there is real drama in the transfer of learn- 
ing from laboratory to hospital. Not long ago, doctors 
in the laboratory of a great hospital set out to prove that 
a certain amount of blood transfused under oxygen pres 
sure could be tolerated by a dog’s system. If true, it was 
a safe bet that the same amount, hitherto considered too 
much for the human system, could save a human patient. 
The experiment was successful. The dog lived. That 
night a dying patient was admitted to the research ward 
of the hospital. Details of the successful experiment were 
rushed through the long corridor leading from the lab- 
oratories into the hospital. The transfusion was given 
and, like the dog, the patient lived. Today, the dog, 
having been healthy in the first place, is entirely normal. 
The patient has a reprieve and a fighting chance. 

“If we had had to wait one more day to do that ex- 
periment * mused one of the doctors. 

Under the best of circumstances, medical researchers 
are haunted by this sense of working against time. So 
it is with complete dismay that they confront the devel 
opment brought about by the anti-vivisection movement. 
One doctor, shaking his head, summed it up, “They 
may love animals. We love all living creatures—animal 
and human.” 
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Old Folks Take the Spotlight 


LD AGE PROMISES IN THE NOT TOO 

distant future to be something a 
good deal less neglected, deserted, and 
lonely than at present. That conclusion 
seems to follow logically trom  indica- 
tions far and wide of greater attenuion 
to the problems of the aged and to the 
application of proven knowledge to their 
solution. 

Last month the Gerontological So- 
ciety, organized in 1945, held its first 
annual meeting in New York bringing 
together for two days of scientific dis- 
social scientists, 


cussion distinguished 


physicians, psychiatrists, psychologists 
and biochemists, an attendance in all of 
more than two hundred. One of the 
notable impressions of the meeting was 
its optimism regarding possibilities for 
older people. Stull another was the sense 
of the wide gap, especially in the social 
work field, between the advanced state 
of scienufic knowledge and the applica- 
tion of that knowledge to the treatment 
of human beings. 

The 


divisions of gerontology: the study of 


scientific papers fell into four 
biological aspects of aging in lower ani- 
mals; the study of biological aging in 
human beings; the medical aspects of 
aging, or geriatrics; the sociological and 
psychological aspects of aging. This last 
accounted for one third of the 
The 


science aspects of aging receive relatively 


papers 
presented at the meeting. social 
more attention in America, seemingly, 
than in Europe. 

Other events testify to the spread of 
practical interest in the aged both in 
this country and abroad. Great Britain, 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, 
and Spain have societies for the study 
of aging, whose representatives met in 
England last summer to discuss scien 


tific problems. In this country several 


universities are scheduled to hold in 
stitutes on aging, among them the Uni 
Berkeley, the 


first four days of this month; Washing 


versity. of California at 


ton University in St. Louis, in April; 
the University of Michigan and the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago, beth sometime next 
The Michigan Institute 
repeal a project initiated last year. Cur 
rently New. York University, the Uni 
versity of Michigan, and the University 


summer. will 


of Chicago are offering courses on old 


some for doctors and other prac 


age, 
titioners and some for research workers. 

Other evidence of the increasing in 
terest in the aged is abundant. Within 
the past few years the American Psy 
chological Association has maintained a 
new section on Maturity and Old Age. 
The New York legislature two years ago 
established a Committee on Problems of 
the Aging, particularly regarding em 
ployment opportunities (see “Grandpa 
Wants to Work” Survey Graphic, 
1948), and doing something about it is 


June 


a live question before the current legis 
This committee recently 
Don't 


Count,” full of facts and figures on the 


lative session. 
issued a report, “Birthday's 
economic, physical, and social problems 
of growing old and containing a plea 
for a comprehensive legislative program 
to meet them. 

is also in 
creasing. A “Social 
Adjustment in Old Age,” by Otto Pol 


lack, a Research Planning Report issued 


Literature on the subject 


recent addition is 


by the Social Science Research Council's 
Committee on Social Adjustment in Old 
Age. Next month Science Research As 
sociates of Chicago, will publish a_ pre 
liminary research report, “Personal Ad 
justment in Old Age,” by Ruth S. 
Cavan, Robert J. Havighurst, Ernest W 


Burgess, and Herbert Goldhamer 


= SLY THE OLD FOLKS ARI 


into the spotlight, though much addi 


hs 
} ] 


is needed to determine 


MING 


tional research 


their greatest needs. However, as far 
as the social aspects of old age are con 
cerned three principal areas for improve 
ment have already definitely emerged: 

1. Living arrangements — social and 
physical. The two-generation family is 
United States. 


standard in the Young 


people are expected to marry and set 
up homes of their own, where they will 
raise their children with only occasjonal 
visits from the grandparents. But in 
recent years the pattern of “three gen 
become 


number ot 


erations under one root” has 


more familiar. There are a 
contributory causes: because people are 
living longer, more families have grand 
parents; families are doubling up be 
shortage; the 


cause ol the housing 


scarcity ol domestic servants makes 
grandma, who can baby-sit and do other 
household chores, more welcome in the 
home. 

This works well in some cases and 
very badly in others. At present the bad 
results seem to overshadow the good 
in the eyes of many social workers, the 
old people themselves, and their mar 
ried children. Most older couples pre 
fer to keep house by themselves as long 
as they are well enough. Most married 
couples prefer to live apart from aging 
parents. 

Yet in other societies, and in many 
instances m_ this country, especially 
among families of workmen, the three 
or even four-generation household seems 
a satisfactory arrangement. The best so 
lution where three generations are to 
gether is to provide the grandparent 
both with privacy and an opportunity 
in helping out around the house. Un 
fortunately, however, privacy in these 
days of cramped living quarters is not 
always possible. 

Experimentation in special housing 
arrangements tor old people 1S badly 
needed. Very many older couples and 
single persons can afford to live by 
themselves but cannot find comfortable 
housing accommodations. This raises a 
few questions. Should there be colonies 
or old people? Or is it better for old 
people to live near people of younger 
ges?) What kinds of heating, lighting, 
cooking, and laundry arrangements are 
Should there be old 


colonies established in 


most convenient’ 


folks village Ss OF 


‘ 
warm, sunny climates? Large scale 
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housing plans rarely take heed of the 
special needs of older people. 

2. Economic Security. A decade’s ex- 
perience with public old age insurance 
and old age 


quiet transformation in our institutional 


assistance has worked a 
arrangements for the care of older peo- 
ple. The almost extinct “poor house” 
is being replaced by a “county home” 
that takes people with private means as 
well as those receiving government aid. 
The fee they are thus able to charge 
their residents has helped these institu- 
tions to maintain higher standards than 
in the old days. Convalescent homes, 
operated by registered nurses for feeble 
butenot necessarily bedridden persons 
have sprung up like mushrooms since 
old people have the money to pay for 
services. But facilities for the care of 
both well and feeble old folks are far 
from adequate, as their long waiting lists 
attest. Even the most expensive homes 
have applications far in excess of their 
capacity. 

The Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
provision of the Social Security Act, 
which has played an important role in 
raising the standard of living among 
old people, is far from adequate. But 
many problems need to be worked out 
besides simply expanding its coverage 
to a wider portion of the population. 
If the will to save is to be preserved in 
our society, some incentive must be de- 
vised for persons whose combined sav- 
ings and social security benefits would 
just about equal what they could get on 
old age assistance. Social inventiveness 
will also be called upon to preserve a 
family’s natural impulse to take care of 
its older members, instead of turning 
the responsibility over to the govern- 
ment. 

3. Social Values. The aging of our 
population brings us face to face with 
a basic problem of social values. We 


have considered 


always ourselves a 
“young society” with institutions and 
traditions that befit a growing, expand- 
ing, and mobile people. ut all 


frontiers have long ago been 


our 
reached 
and our rate of growth has taken a 
downward plunge. Even industry no 
longer expands with leaps and bounds 
except in times of emergency.’ Yet we 
still expect the activity and expansive- 
ness of youth from an increasingly older 
people. Will this paradox continue as 
more and more positions of power and 
influence are occupied by older persons? 
The trend, at least in public life, is cer- 
tainly in this direction. But the reverse 
is true on levels other than executive. 

With 60,000,000 jobs our society can 
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produce the highest standard of living 
known in the world. But 60,- 
000,000 jobs tend to be concentrated in 
the age-group 20-65, leaving very few 


these 


for persons over 65 and under 20. Are 
we to freeze older people out of the 
labor market? Or will we reduce the 
amount of work expected of persons 
between 20 to 65, spreading it over a 
wider age range? 

These questions indigate the need for 
broad scale experimentation with re 
tirement programs and with schemes of 
partial or step-wise retirement. The goal 
must be to determine what arrange- 
ments are most conducive to personal 
adjustment as well as our national pro- 
ductivity. 

Out of such experiments may emerge 
a policy of calling for substantial change 
in our emphasis on work during the 
years of maximum strength and skill. 
If the earning period is lengthened and 
the work-week shortened, perhaps edu- 
cational, civic, cultural, and other non- 
economic activities will be more widely 
stressed. 

Social scientists obviously have an in- 

creasingly important role to play in the 
field of gerontology. For, as a result of 
change in the population’s age structure 
our society is quietly passing through a 
revolution. 
—Dr. Havighurst, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, ts secre- 
tary of the univérsity’s Committee on 
Human Development. 


Undemocratic Practices 


in the Nation's Capital 


—— VEN OUTSTANDING AMERICANS 
—leaders in religious, educational, 
and civic bodies—have laid before their 
fellow citizens the story of racial dis- 
crimination in the District of Columbia. 
Following a two-year study, this Na 
tional Committee on Segregation in the 
Nation’s Capital has published a ninety- 
one-page summary which 
shows the lengths to which undemo- 


pamphlet 


cratic practices are carried in Washing- 
ton, the impressively beautiful city in 
which centers so much of the hope of 
the world today. 

Some of the early results of the study 
were presented in Survey Graphic’s spe 
cial issue on Segregation, published in 
January 1947. This pamphlet gives the 
picture in careful 


detail, with 


It serves to underscore 


sorry 
documentation. 
many of the chief findings of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights a year 


ago. 


The report shows a deterioration in 
the situation of Washington’s Negro 
residents over the past fifty years. It 
points to the high incidence of tubercu 
losis, the child and maternal death rates, 
the disproportionate amount of crime 
and juvenile delinquency among Ne- 
groes forced to live under substandard 
conditions in crowded 
“black ghettoes.” 

The 


Washington, the study found, are in- 


increasingly 


segregated Negro schools in 
ferior to the segregated white schools 
not only in buildings and equipment, 
but also in the size of classes, and the 
training and experience of the teachers. 
Recreational opportunities for Washing- 
ton Negroes are limited, since theaters, 
parks, playgrounds are as rigorcusly seg- 
regated as are restaurants, hotels, hos- 
pitals, clinics—even churches. 

The report places the responsibility 
for the whole situation on “dominant 
real estate, commercial, and financial in- 
terests”: 

It is not in the field of spontaneous 
human relationships that trouble occurs 
in Washington, but on a high policy 
level where the segregation of the Negro 
is planned as a matter of good business, 
and investments are made in the denial 
of his equal right to own property. It 
is not the poor whites who set the pat- 
tern, but men of acknowledged culture 
and refinement, the leaders of the com- 
munity. 


Washington does not have “home 
rule.” Since no one votes in the Dis- 
trict, the nation’s capital, in a very spe- 
cific sense, is a national responsibility. 
The three commissioners who head its 
government are appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and Congress legislates for the 
city. Therefore injustice in Washington 
is not a matter of local mores or “states 
rights,” but a concern of us all. Reform 
of Washington’s shockingly un-Amert- 
can ways should be a major item on the 
civil rights program of the President and 
the new Congress. 


Conference to Seek to 
Humanize Modern War 


Zz. HE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT WILL 
send delegates to Switzerland in 
April to an international diplomatic con- 
ference on three proposed conventions 
to “humanize” war. 

Specifically these concern conditions 
for the sick and wounded; treatment of 
prisoners of war; and protection of civil: 
ians. 
two years by the International Red Cross 


Under study and discussion for 
Committee, the Red Cross societies and 
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che governments signatory to the Ge 


neva Convention, they were molded 
into their present form at the Interna 
tional Red Cross Conference in Stock 
holm, Sweden, last August. 

At the Stockholm meeting the United 
States recommended that the so-called 
Red Cross convention, concerning the 
sick and wounded, be amended to give 
pri.oner of war status to doctors, chap 
lait, and medical corpsmen captured 
by the enemy. In the last war these 
were “protected personnel” entitled to 
immediate repatriation. Defeated at 
Stockholm, the recommendation will be 
reintroduced at the diplomatic confer- 
ence in April. 

The convention on prisoners of war 


involves new proposals to provide safe 


conduct countries 


through belligerent 
for humanitarian organizations with col 
lective relief supplies; and to guaran 
tee that prisoners’ rations shall be in 
sufficient quantity, quality, and variety 
to keep them in health and prevent loss 
of weight or nutritional deficiency. 
The third convention is a comment 
on modern warfare. For it would ex 
tend to civilians in belligerent hands the 
same benefits provided for prisoners of 
also set up “security 


war. It would 


zone installations” for the care of chil 
dren, the aged, and expectant mothers 

Such conventions perhaps are neces 
sary precautions against the worst. Cer 


tainly it is no blot upon the Red Cross 
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$9000 
9999 


Under 
$8000 


$6000~ 
6999 


$10,000- $12,000 + $15,000 + 420,000 
1,999 


4,999 19,999 and ever 


What has happened to the house costing less than $8,000—the only 
house that more than two thirds of American families could possibly 
afford to buy? This chart, reproduced from Issues, bulletin of the 
Philadelphia Housing Association, shows that, at least in Philadel- 
phia, it has all but disappeared in the last two years. Even in 1946 
only 10 percent of the new homes sold below $8,000, and slightly 
more than 51 percent between $8,000 and $9,000. But last year less 
than one percent of the new houses were priced under $8,000, less 
than 18 percent between $8,000 and $9,000, and more than half over 
$10,000. The average family, with an income under $4,000 a year, 
has been priced—as the chart shows—right out of the new housing 
market. The Philadelphia figures show that the average price for a 
new house in 1946 was $8,682. By 1948, the figure was up almost 
25 percent to an average of $10,818. 
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record of alleviating wartime distress 
that the National and International Red 
Cross Organizations have taken the lead 
in revision of these treaties. Anyone who 
ever languished in a of war 
camp will testify to Red 
Cross packages meant in lessening bore 
dom and hunger. It is in the Red Cross 


prisoner 


how much 


tradition to mutugate the tragedy ot war, 
if it must be. 

Sut to what extent such conventions 
would humanize an atomic and bacte 
riological war can be only a grim sur- 
mise. They are no substitute for os 
tracizing war completely. 


A Shift in the 
Social Work Scene 

OR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS, 

block in New York City, East 22nd 
Street between Lexington and Fourth 
Avenues, has been the mecca of the 
social work world. Center of attraction 
is the Russell Sage Building, which 
houses not only the offices and library 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, organi- 
zation for the furthering of social re- 
search, but also a number of other na- 
tional agencies, including the New York 
School of Social Work of Columbia Uni- 
versity—oldest and perhaps the most in- 
fluential work school in the 
country. 

Recently, reorganization in the foun- 
has resulted in the 


ONE 


social 


dation’s program 
Sage Building being put up for sale. 
There is a possibility that a number of 
social agencies including some of those 
in the building, may form an organiza- 
tion to buy it. If so, Twenty-second 
street may continue to be the crossroads 
of the social work world. But one im- 
portant attraction will be gone. For next 
fall the New York School of Social 
Work will move to the former residence 
of Andrew Carnegie on uptown Fifth 
Avenue. 

Under arrangements with the Car- 
negie Foundation, the school will oc- 
cupy the sixty-six-room Carnegie man- 
sion and an adjoining twenty-nine-room 
house, rent free, with a twenty-one year 
lease. The annex was the former home 
of Carnegie’s daughter, Mrs. Roswell 
Miller. 
the school’s responsibility and will come 
to approximately the same amount as 
the present rent at the Sage. 

According to Margaret Leal, acting 
dean, the new quarters will be more 
suitable to the school’s needs because of 
the “horizontal” arrangement, the larger 

(Continued on page 125) 
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Social Workers 
and Mobile People 


EOPLE ON THE MOVE HAVE LONG 

been a concern of the 109 Travel- 
ers Aid Societies across the country. 
Now in addition to tackling problems 
of lost tickets, runaways, persons who 
have taken the wrong route, ard the 
sometimes grievious dilemmas of mov- 
ing people, the social workers behind 
the lighted globes in railway and bus 
terminals must confusions 
caused by language difficulties and un- 


familiarity with American customs. For 


untangle 


an increasing part of their work today 
is in helping repatriated Americans and 
displaced persons from Europe to get 
to their final destinations in this coun- 
Many of the “homecoming” citi- 
been in the 


try. 
zens have never before 
United States and have as much difh- 
culty with the language and customs 
as the immigrants. 
Though new as director of the Na- 
tional Travelers Aid As- 
sociation, coordinating 
and advisory organiza- 
tion for the local so- 
cieties, CoNRAD VAN 
Hyninc, who began his 
service with the organi- 
zation last month, is no 
neophyte at dealing 
with moving people. In 
the nation’s capital, in 
Pennsylvania, Florida, 
Europe, and Puerto 
Rico, he has helped per- 
sons who have needed 
to get from one place to 
another. A social case- 


worker by training, he came to the 
Aid with a background of 
administrative experience of which his 


unassuming 


Travelers 


youthful appearance and 


manner give no hint. His most recent 
position as assistant director of the Wel 
fare Council of New York City, was 
preceded by UNRRA service in Europe 
where he was director of displaced per 
sons in the European Regional Office’s 
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welfare division. During the war he 
headed the Caribbean area for the Fed 
eral Security Agency's Community War 
Services. To UNRRA and FSA he at- 
tributes his awareness that the problems 
of mobility are international as well as 
nationwide. 

“Our goal in dealing with Europe’s 
displaced,” says Mr. Van 
that 


their coming is good for 


Hyning, “is to see 


them and for us.” 

To offer help to all 
these new arrivals at the 
beginning of their Ameri- 
can journeys, the Travel 
ers Aid has set up a spe- 
cial seaports division, 
which sends social work 
ers with linguistic abili- 
ties to meet incoming 
ships. 

But the big job for the 
Travelers Aid is naturally 
still with the home folks, 
for this is and always has been a coun- 
try with a mobile population. Mr. Van 
Hyning knows about that, too, from his 
former experience as state commissioner 

of welfare for Florida, 
director of public wel 
fare for the District of 
Columbia, director of 
the Children’s Service 
Center in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, and _ staff 
member of New York’s 
Community Service 
Society. 

“All of these jobs had 
some concern with the 
problems of people who 
move about,” he points 
out, “but now I'm right 
in the middle of them.” 

Among the problems 
those of 


Mr. Van 


traveling servicemen, since the last Craft 


Hyning faces are 
act once again a considerable portion of 
our moving population, At the request 
of Secretary of Defense Forrestal, USO 
has gone into action once more and the 
Aid will again take part 
program. Plans for this 


Travelers 
in this year 
are for the national association to op 
USO Travelers Aid 


erate ten Service 


Bertha McCall 


social welfare in terms of significant people 


Units near military installations and 
three servicemen’s lounges at transporta- 
tion change points. 

Certainly few organizations have been 
so in the thick of the problems of mo- 
bility as the Travelers Aid Societies, 
whose 100-year history, BertHa McCatt, 
Mr. Van Hyning’s predecessor, is now 

writing. And_ perhaps 
no one has a more in- 
timate understanding of 
the things that can hap- 
pen to people when 
they are on their way 
from one place to an- 
other than Miss McCall, 
who directed the na- 
tional organization for 
fifteen years —a_ period 
marked first by the de- 
spairing wanderlust of 
the depression and then 
by the hectic criss-cross- 
ing of the continent by 
servicemen and indus- 
trial workers and their families during 
the defense, war. and demobilization 
years. 

3efore becoming director of the 
NTAA in 1933, Miss McCall served as 
executive director of the Travelers Aid 
Society in Pittsburgh. In spite of the 
trouble she’s seen among persons who 
won't or can't stay put, she is a great 
movement 
throughout the world, which she 
places on a par with freedom of the 
This not have 
something to do 


lecting 


believer in freedom of 


may or may 
with her 
angels—toy ones, of 


press. 
favorite 
hobby, col 
course, of paper, straw, plastic, tin, 


wood or china, but all with wings. 


+ s a 
-_ 


associates of 


STUDENTS AND PRO SSIONAL 


CHARLES CLARK STILLMAN, 
director emeritus of the school of social 
administration, Ohio State University, 
have recently $4,000 
$10,000 fellowship fund in Dr. Sull- 
Plans are to award the 


raised toward a 
man’s honor. 
income plus tuition annually to an out- 
standing graduate student as the Charles 
C. Stillman Fellowship in Community 
Organization. 


The man thus honored was among 
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those who helped lay the foundations 
of the community chest and council 
movement. When in the middle twen- 
ties it became. apparent that the chests 
were spreading faster than competent 
chest executives could be found, he 
joined three other leaders in community 
organization in giving summer courses 
in chest administration at Ohio State. 
These beginnings were expanded 
in 1929 jnto a full year’s curriculum in 
social administration which produced 
some of the leading figures in the chest 
and council movement today. On the 
faculty of the school from the beginning, 
Dr. Stillman served as its director from 
1932 to 1947, retired after 
reaching the age of seventy. In 1948, 
the university awarded him the honor- 


when he 


ary degree of doctor of laws. 

In speaking of his favorite school, 
“Sully,” as his former associates call him, 
is always quick to correct the “mistaken 
notion” that it limits its curriculum to 
“community organization as exemplified 
by the chest field.” The chest-council 
curriculum is but one of the majors of- 
fered to students and involves “exposure 
to the social sciences, social casework, 
research and statistics, informal educa- 
tion and recreation, administrative re- 
lationships, and the complexities of 
chest and council program and perform- 
ance, plus appropriate field work ex- 
perience.” Dr. Stillman has long 
preached the necessity of emphasizing 
the social planning aspects equally with 
fund raising. 
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a AST MONTH THE New York City 
health department announced the or- 
ganization of a bureau of nutrition, to be 
headed by Dr. Norman Jo.iiFre one 
of the country’s leading authorities on 
The new bureau will open 


nutrition. 
five additional clinics similar to the nu- 
trition clinic the department has been 
operating for the past four years on the 
East Side Jolliffe’s 
supervision. In helping 


Lower under Dr. 
addition to 
with nutritional problems of individuals 
referred by schools and physicians, the 
clinics will expand the department’s op- 
portunities for research studies on nu- 
tritional deficiencies. 

Dr. Jolliffe, who is a member of the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council, has since 1945 
been associate professor of preventive 
medicine at the New York University 
School of Medicine and a lecturer on 
public health practices at the College 
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of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University. He is a long time friend of 
Survey Associates, having in 1942 served 
on the advisory committee which helped 
plan “Fitness for Freedom,” Survey 
Graphic’s special health issue and sixth 
in its “Calling America” series. 
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4 SOCIAL WORK THE WORD “LAYMEN” 
has a special connotation, usually mean 
ing hardworking persons who don’t get 
paid for what they are doing—volun 
teers, board members, committeemen, 
who contribute ideas, time, and money 
freely to help keep agencies and social 
movements going. Many have 
to be “key figures” in the field, and one 
such is Frank L. Weir, member of a 
New York law firm, who this month 
begins a term as president of the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, over-all 
planning organization for social welfare. 

Through its divisions and affiliated 
councils the assembly brings together 


come 


information on social trends, which is 
used as a basis of publications and con- 
sultative service to national and local 
agencies. Periodical meetings are spon- 
sored, sometimes for special interest 
groups, sometimes on topics that cut 
across the interests of the entire social 
work field, as in the annual meeting in 
New York late last month where the 
discussion revolved around proposed 
federal legislation for social security, 
housing, health education, and children 
and youth. 

Mr. Weil has been active in Assembly 
concerns since its creation three years 
ago, having served as chairman of its 
executive committee since the beginning. 
He sees it as an important influence for 
determining social needs in the nation 
as a whole and for studying methods of 
meeting them on community, state, and 
national bases. 

“The Assembly,” says Mr. Weil, “is 
a way of bringing represematives of 
every kind of social work field and 
movement together without making it 
necessary for them to sacrifice any of 
their specialized interests and theories.” 

An example of what he means was 
afforded in a recent conference on so 
cial work financing which brought hot 
arguments between believers in and re- 
sisters of federated fund raising, as well 
as some difference of opinion on the 
relative value of governmental and vol 
untary agencies. Mr. Weil was the 
synthesizer on that occasion who de 
clared that “no single device has been 
created that will meet all needs,” that 
there is room for more of every kind of 


effort. 

A history of Frank Weil’s social wel- 
fare activities is an interesting picture 
of how a layman develops into a key 
social work figure. It all began back in 
1912 when as a student at Columbia 
University he took on the extra-collegi 
ate activity of leading a boy’s club at the 
Educational Alliance, New York neigh 
borhood house. From this he went on 


as assistant scout master at a 


to serve 
local Young Men’s and Women’s He 
brew Association where ten years later 
he became a member of the board. 
From that interests 


developed in two directions—scouting 
& 


time on_ his 


and community center work—and the 
logical outcome came in 1940 when he 
became a member of the board of the 
Boy Scouts of America and president of 
the Jewish Welfare Board. It was in 
this latter capacity that he was prime 
instigator in the creation of the USO— 
the organization which brought together 
the efforts of six national agencies for 
service to men in the armed forces and 
war industry. The spectacular success 
of this experience was undoubtedly ef- 
fective in strengthening his belief in 
voluntary cooperation on a fluid, flex- 
ible basis, as represented in the National 
Social Welfare Assembly. 

Mr. Weil is so impressed with volun- 
tary effort that he sees it as a prere 
quisite to the continuance of democracy. 

“It is vitally important,” he has said, 
“for American citizens to dedicate 
themselves to the betterment of our way 
of life, recognizing the constancy of 
change and the necessity of responsible 
participation in voluntary social enter- 
prise.” 

a 4 a4 


| ORTY YEARS OF SOCIAL WORK EXPERI- 


ence have described a complete geo- 
graphical circle for Charles F. Ernst, just 
appointed head of South End House, 
Boston. Mr. Ernst’s first social work job 
was at the same settlement in 1908. He 
left it in 1917 for wartime community 
organization work. A postwar interlude 
in business took him to Seattle where in 
1931 he became director of the Mayor's 
Committee for Unemployment Relief 
and later of the Department of Public 
Welfare for the State of Washington. 
During the recent war he carried out 
special assignments for the American 
Public Welfare Association, the War Re- 
location Authority, UNNRA and _ the 
displaced persons branch of SHAEF. 
Since directed the Men 
ninger Foundation’s education division 
at Topeka, Kansas. 


then he has 
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A Maker of History 


66 RIAL AND ERROR, THE AUTO 
biography of Chaim Weiz- 
mann (Harper, $5), is a compelling 
story. It is a heroic odyssey that re 
counts the far travels of a Jewish boy 
from literal poverty to immortal riches; 
from oppression to world leadership in 
setting at liberty the oppressed; from a 
provincial environment in Russia to 
world citizenship; from humble incon 
spicuousness to lasting renown. 

From his obscure origin in a remote 
village until he became a distinguished 
chemist; from a boyish interest in Zion 
ism until he became the leader of the 
world movement to make Palestine the 
homeland of the Jews— 
all this is told in the 
482 pages of his auto- 
biography. There are in 
it some dazzling epi- 
sodes and some epochal 
events, but tor the most 
part its eloquence lies 
in the author’s restraint. 
Chaim Weizmann, first 
President ot Israel, will 
be esteemed in_ history 
the father of his coun 
try with the same truth- 
tulness and the same af- 
tection that George 
Washington is regarded 
as the father of our 
Republic. 

Some sections of this 
book are pedestrian—the detailed ac- 
counts of meetings, conferences, commit- 
tees, organizational programs and _poli- 
cies. But what a treasure to have Dr. 
Weizmann’s own account of the growth 
of Zionism as he saw it, from the early 
beginnings down to the end of 1947, 
with Israel a reality! 

Integrated with the account of his life 
as a Zionist leader is the record of Dr. 
Weizmann’s life as scientist and edu- 
cator. Every chapter, indeed every page, 
throws light on the character and spirit 
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Chaim Weizmann 


DANIEL L. MARSH 


of the writer. It is not the purpose otf 
this review to discuss the controversies 
in the stormy development ot the Zion 
ist movement, nor the political tensions 
of today. I want rather to show some 
thing of the man himself, and his out- 
look on the world. This I think I 
can do best by quoting briefly from 
high points of his book. Here, for ex 
ample, is a glimpse ot his childhood: 

“I have said that Motol lay in one ot 
the darkest and most forlorn corners ot 
the Pale of Settlement. This was true 
in the economic as well as in the spirit 
ual sense. It is difficult to convey to the 
modern Westerner any idea of the sort 
of life which most ot 
the Jewish families of 
Motol led, of their pe- 
culiar occupations, their 
fantastic poverty, their 
shifts and _ priva- 
tions. 

“My family was 
among the well-to-do, 
and it may give some 
idea of the standards 
which prevailed in 
Motol when I say that 
our yearly budget was 
probably seldom more 
than five or six hun- 
dred rubles ($250 to 
$300) in all. Even this 
income fluctuated wide- 
ly, so that it could 
never be counted on with any degree of 
certainty. Out of it, there were a dozen 
children to be clothed, shod, fed, and 
given a tolerably good education, con 
sidering our circumstances.” 

His first contact with the Zionist 
movement was as a high school student 
in Pinsk. During his years in Ger- 
many, continuing his studies, both the 
movement and his devotion to it grew. 

He prepared himself thus for his first 
sight of Palestine, in 1907: 

“I damped my hopes down, sup- 


pressed my excitement. | said to myself: 
‘You must free yourself entirely from 
your romanticism, from all the asso- 
ciations with which you have bound 
up the name of Palestine since your 
childhood. You will find a = derelict 
country ravaged by centuries of Turkish 
misrule. You must look at things sob 
erly and critically, with the eyes of 
the chemist rather than those ot the 
Zionist. . . . | was so anxious to be de- 
tached and objective that I denied my- 
self the advantage of my emotions. Yet 
I knew then, and I have confirmed 
since, that while a cool, matter of fact 
estimate of the possibilities of Palestine 
is an absolute essential, the normal ele- 
ment of our historical and psychological 
attachment to the country is an invalu 
able ally in the struggle to overcome 
those material and moral difficulties 
which seem so formidable to the chem 
ist and physicist. To ignore the force 
of sentiment in the name of practicality 
is to cease being practical.” 

In another chapter, he wrote: 

“Both by way. of tribute to my par- 
ents and as part of this history, I must 
make note of the record of my family in 
relation to Palestine. It is symbolic of 
the reality that Zionism became for so 
many Russian Jewish families. 

“There were twelve of us who grew 
up, children of Oser and Rachel Weiz 
mann, seven girls and five boys; I was 
the third child. Of the twelve, nine 
settled permanently in Palestine. All of 
them were, I think, useful to the coun- 
try, constructive, each in his or her own 
way. In my mother’s latter years, when 
we came together to celebrate the Pass- 
over in her home in Haifa, thirty-five 
of us, sons, daughters, sons-in-law, 
daughters-in-law, grandsons and grand- 
daughters, sat down at table for the 
seder. My mother, presiding over the 
ceremony, always shed a few tears for 
those who were still dispersed.” 


The laying of the foundation stones 
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“Thou hast turned for me my mourning into dancing” 


Dr. Weizmann’s story in “Trial and Error” finds dramatization 
in this view of the Hebrew University amphitheater, backed by 
the mountains of Moab, from the new volume, “This is Israel.” 





THESE pictures and the one on the page 


preceding, all giving evidence of the tangible 


reality of the nation whose recent history 
is made personal in the life of Chaim Weiz- 
mann, are from the recent volume, “This is 
Israel,” (Boni & Gaer) by the well-known 
journalist, I. F. Stone, photographs by Robert 
Capa, Jerry Cooke, and Tim Gidal. In word 
and picture it tells of the Jewish war of 


independence and the birth of Israel. 


Above, young Israeli in the fields—a 
class making the desert to blossom. 


Left, children of Israel. The Star of David, 
mark of shame and death under the nazis, 
is worn here in honor and pride. 
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of the Hebrew University on Mount 
Scopus in July 1918, 
great moments of Dr. Weizmann’s life: 


was one of the 
“The physical setting of the cere 
mony was of unforgettable and sublime 
beauty. The declining sun flooded the 
hills of Judea and Moab with golden 
light, and it seemed to me, too, that the 
transfigured watching, 
wondering, dimly aware, perhaps, that 
this was the beginning of the return of 
their own people after many days.” 


heights were 


This is his final summing up: 

“The goal [of the Jewish State] is the 
building of a high civilization based on 
the austere standards of Jewish ethics. 
standards we must not 


From these 


swerve, as some elements have done 
during the short period of the National 
Home, by bending the knee to strange 
gods. The Prophets have always chas 
tized the Jewish people with the ut- 
most severity for this tendency; and 
whenever it slipped back into pagan 
ism, when it reverted, it was punished 
by the stern God of Israel. Whether 
prophets will once more arise among 
the Jews in the near future it is diffi 
cult to say. But if they choose the way 
of honest and hard and clean living, on 
the land in settlements built on the old 
principles, and in cities cleansed of the 


which 


for civilization; if they center 


dross has been sometimes mis 
taken 
their 
whether in industry, agriculture, science, 


look 


down benignly on His children who 


activities on genuine — values, 


literature, or art; then God will 


after a long wandering have come home 
to serve Him with a psalm on their lips 
and a spade in their hands, reviving 
their old country and making it a center 
of human civilization.” 

I recommend a perusal of this book. 
The reader will find that it fulfills Car- 
lyle’s dictum that “biography is the 
only true history.” The reader also will 
find it well-written, even though Car- 
lyle says that “a well-written life is al 
most as rare as a well-spent one.” 


AMERICAN INDIAN EDUCATION— 
Government Schools and Economic 
Progress, by Evelyn C, Adams, with an 
introduction by John Collier. King’s 
Crown Press, $2.25 


Edith B, Ricketson 


T HIS VOLUME SHOULD PROVE A USEFUL 
reference work for all those in 
terested in the relations between our 
government ard the Indians under its 
charge. Although it does not pretend 
to be more than an outline, it traces 
fairly the history of official policies to- 


ward the American Indian, and ex- 
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plains and defends the current program. 

Mrs. Adams 
under seven headings: Economic Con 
flict and Education, Colonial 
Partial Government Responsibility (1776 
1870), Full Federal Responsibility (1870 
ie), 
preted, Reorientation and Improvement, 
and Problems and Outlook. The tull 
story is interesting, and Mrs. Adams 


develops her subject 


Prelude, 


Federal Responsibility Reinter 


has organized the facts lucidly. 


However, she gives the impression 
that the solution to all problems was 
reached by the Indian Reorganization 
Act (1934), and the new administrative 
set-up under Secretary of the Interior 
Harold Ickes (1933-1946) and Commis- 
John Collier (1933-1945). Un- 


fortunately, this is an opinion shared by 


sioner 


few non-Indian Service citizens and very 
few Indians. Here in the Southwest we 
see and hear widespread dissastisfaction 
with Indian Office policies and adminis 
The aims of the Ickes-Collier 
reforms were undoubtedly sincerely al 


tration. 


truistic, but their practical effects in 
some cases have been almost disastrous. 

For instance, on the Navajo Reserva 
uon: The closing of some of the board 
ing schools left the Navajos with fewer 
school facilities than before, for the day 
schools proved impractical and costly, 
Where the 


parents 


and many were abandoned. 
continued, 
makeshift 


small 


day schools were 
built 


their 


themselves dormitories 


so that children need not 


trudge miles daily from home to school 
and school to home in_ inclement 
weather. The stock reduction program, 
part of the soil conservation program, 
was not understood by the Navajos, who 


saw their flocks destroyed, though they 


had no other means of livelihood. Health 
and welfare services fell to such an abso 
lute low that a serious emergency last 
winter received much publicity. 

Some of the statements in the chap- 
ter on Reorientation and Improvement 
are open to challenge, for example: 

“Each Indian youth has the privilege 
of learning how to work on a reserva 
tion, or elsewhere; or of attending a col 
lege or university to prepare for a vo 
cation or profession.” Tell that to the 
Navajos! Especially the more than three 
thousand veterans! 

“In 1943 more than twelve thousand 
eligible Indian children were not in any 
school.” In 1946, about fifteen thousand 
Navajo children 
twenty thousand eligible, were not in 
schools were 


alone, out ot some 
any school, because no 
provided for them. The Navajo Tribal 
Council has repeatedly asked for more 
schools. 

In her chapter Problems and Outlook, 
the author some of these 
failures of the reorganized Indian Office 


policy, but attributes them to obstacles 


re cognizes 


set up by Congress in its refusal to au 
thorize further subsidy for the purpose 
of implementing the broader aspects of 
the Indian Act. The 
reason for Congress’ action is not far to 
seek. The administrative section of the 
Indian Service has become so top-heavy 
with specialists (11,000 Indian Office 
employes in 1947 for some 350,000 In 
dians) that few of the most elementary 
benefits for which the appropriations are 
designed (education, health) are reach- 


Reorganization 


ing the Indians. 
Most aptly the author concludes, “The 


review ol past and present programs 
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A vital book for all 
who must handle 
or supervise children 


“CHILDREN 
IN 
COURT" 


by Judge Malcolm Hatfield 


A Study in 
Juvenile Delinquency 


“Children in Court’ recommends many of the 
things which the school, the church, the commu- 
nity, the home and the government can and must 
do to stop the manufacture of criminals. It is 
not an emotional sermon, but an account of actual 
cases which have come before Judge Hatfield in 
bis many years on the bench—like the mother 
who lied to a street<ar conductor about her 
daughter's age, setting an example of dishonesty 
which the daughter promptly followed—right into 
juvenile court! 


Crime Does Pay! 


The old adage, “Crime does not Pay,” is de- 
bunked by Judge Hatfield, who says crime is 
highly profitable for the four million criminals in 
America who derive their daily bread—and more 
—trom it 


Now, more than ever. as Judge Hatfield px 

out, children need the intelligent direction 

understanding parents, teachers, religious 

and government officials to safeguard them agains 

the baneful influence of suggestive movies, 

f cene literature, lax moral 
" bling, and the countless 

ation hat beset the youth of today 


A Guide for the Early Years 


Judge Hatfield's book tells clearly and simply 
how adults should guide children through the 
early years of life, in order to lay a firm tounda- 
tion for vigorous 1 1d mental growth, 

well as for spiritual z 1 development The 
book is invaluable ) to mothers and fathers, 
but also to . clergymen, lawyers, social 
workers, judges, ion officer and to all who 
are entrusted with the care, supervision and con 

1 of childrer 


$50,( harmful to 
children but extremely prc le to the type of 
business attacked, 


Who Is Judge Hatfield? 


Judge Malcolm Hatfield has been on the 

f the Juvenile Court of Berrien County, 

gan, for more than a dec: 

brought him nationwide comn 

nas emploved a sane and fre int of view 

solving children’ roblems 

If children look to you for gu ice, inspiration, 
ruction mt fail to read “Children in 

Court,” now in its eighth printing Mail the 

coupon today. Price, $2.50. The Paebar Com- 

pany, 3 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. ¥ 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


ee ee ee ee 
THE PAEBAR COMPANY SG1 
300 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $ : Please 

send copies of “CHILDREN IN 

COURT,” by. Judge Hatfield, at $2.50 per 
atished, I may return the 
‘ for a full refund 


State 


shows the great and favorable changes 
that have been made . . . and the out- 
come depends on how well the govern- 
ment meets obligations to a minority 


| group . . . obligations that were as- 
| sumed long ago and voluntarily.” 


OCCUPATIONS UNLIMITED, by Ed- 
ward S, Jones, Foster & Stewart. $2.95 


Alma Klaw 


5 yon TITLE — Occupations UNLIM- 
ited—might lead a reader to be- 
lieve this is only a study of job fields 
and the opportunities they offer. Ac- 
tually, Mr. Jones is largely concerned 
with ways of upgrading and how to ele- 
vate and develop almost any job situa- 
tion into something which approaches 
professional status. He tells how the 
individual may grow in usefulness on 
his job, improve himself and widen his 
field of activity with ensuing rewards 
in personal satisfactions as well as in- 
crease in pay; how through self-analysis, 
further schooling, technical training, 
change in attitude toward employer or 
fellow workers, self-discipline, and so 
on, a person may advance far without 
shift of occupation. 

For those able to go ahead on their 
own initiative, the rules for “self-train- 
ing” should be stimulating. However, 
anyone gifted with imagination, having 
the power to think and act along ori- 
ginal lines, willing and_ responsible 
enough to take on extra duties without 
immediate reward, is apt to meet with 
recognition from his employer and is al- 
ready well on his upward march. Little 
is offered, here, for the man of less 
than average ability, lacking strong 
drives, who presents a placement prob- 
lem not only to himself but to person- 
nel administrator or vocational counselor 
as well. 

While there is considerable space 
given to verbal aptitude and what an 
enriched vocabulary can contribute to 
upgrading, not enough is made of apti- 
tudes in performance. Since these share 
equally in determining an individual’s 
total 1.Q., it would seem that, under 


| given circumstances, improved perform- 


ance is as necessary for upgrading as 
increased verbal facility. 

Scattered through the various chapters 
are case histories, illustrating how square 
pegs do emerge from round holes to 
make satisfactory occupational adjust- 
ment, but too often these deal with ex- 
ceptions. For example, there is the in- 
surance salesman who, at the age of 
fifty, became an associate librarian in 
charge of all ordering and classifying 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE 
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of new books. Today, libraries rarely 
employ anyone without library school 
training—usually on the graduate level 
—and few people over thirty-five are 
taken on as new employes in library 
service even as specialists. 

While “Occupations Unlimited” is 
full of valuable and provocative mate- 
rial, it is somewhat difficult to determine 
for whose use it is designed: personnel 
director, vocational counselor, or the 
worker himself. The final chapter on 
open or undeveloped occupations can be 
used by all three. It emphasizes the 
importance of an occupational dream 
and its follow-through. It analyzes a 
number of so-called “made” jobs where 
a new occupational opening is created 
or a formerly small service is built up 
to significance. 

Appended to the book is a compre- 
hensive bibliography on Occupations 
and Upgrading. 


AMERICAN ARBITRATION—Its His- 
tory, Functions and Achievements, by 
Frances Kellor, Harper. $3 


MANAGEMENT - UNION’ ARBITRA.- 
TION, by Maxwell Copelcf. Harper, $5 


George W. Alger 


Z. HESE TWO BOOKS DEAL WITH THE 
same theme—the development and 
application of a great modern instru- 
mentality of peace—arbitration. Miss 
Kellor’s book treats it in its broader out- 
lines. American arbitration, she tells 
us, really began in New York with 
what she describes as a “drab event” 
—the enactment of this country’s first 
modern arbitration law in 1921. 

The New York law was followed by 
similar laws in fourteen important in- 
dustrial states, as well as by the United 
States Arbitration Act of 1925. The 
American Arbitration Association, 
formed soon after the New York meas- 
ure was enacted, helped publicize the 
new act, so that its possibilities as an 
instrumentality of peace would be 
widely known and used. The next step 
was to finance the organization on a 
scale which would make a_ national 
rather than a local institution. Then 
came the development of an informa 
tion service and the handling of a long 
series of technical and general problems. 

No arbitration can succeed without a 
competent arbitrator. To enlist and or- 


ganize panels of persons possessing such 
abilities has been one of the outstand- 


ing successes of the association. The 
extent to which arbitration now sup- 
plants the courts in New York should 
be a matter of considerable interest to 
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the courts themselves. The Bar Asso- 
ciation has uniformly supported the Ar- 
bitration Association and the arbitration 
idea—not, let it be noticed, to the dis» 
advantage of its members. Miss Kellor 
tells us in a footnote that in commer- 
cial arbitration cases dealt with in 
1947, lawyers represented clients in 96 
percent of the cases. 

Anyone interested not only in the 
historical development but the machin- 
ery of arbitration systems will find this 
book of prime importance. In addition 
to commercial arbitration, it covers labor 
arbitration and the arbitration of acci- 
dent cases; and also international com- 
mercial arbitration and the efforts to 
make such processes a reality. 

Mr. Copelof belongs to a new class 
of professionals—iabor arbitrators. His 
is a book of cases illustrating typical 
problems in labor arbitration, brought 
together, as he says in his preface, with 
the hope that these summaries will con- 
tribute “to a better understanding of 
arbitration proceedings and how they 
should be conducted.” Apyone who 
really wants to understand the nature 
of disputes which occur in labor rela- 
tions can find no better source. The 
here presented include union 
rights and prerogatives, discharges, dis- 
cipline, wage disputes and increment 
pay disputes arising out of contracts, 
contract clauses, and the like. The 
author gives the facts and contentions 
of both parties fairly and fully. The 
reader will be interested in making his 
own decisions and then comparing them 
with Mr. Copelof’s. This is a fascinat- 
ing book in an important new field, and 
it cannot be recommended too highly. 


cases 


THE PRESIDENT: Office and Powers, by 
Edward S. Corwin. New York Univer- 
sity Press, $6.75 


Jonathan Daniels 


T HAS BEEN EIGHT YEARS NOW SINCE 

Dr. Corwin first published this  se- 
rious and scholarly work on the Con- 
stitution and the presidency. Since that 
time the third of the three total wars 
which have marked the expanding 
powers of the presidency has occurred. 
The full story of the dramatic mean- 
ing of Franklin Roosevelt to the office 
has been recorded. And this edition of 
Dr. Corwin’s book describes the grow- 
ing and expanding institution of the 
American presidency to this hour. It 
is a growth which he has described with 
the greatest learning but which, not 
merely as a constitutional historian but 
as a concerned citizen, he also describes 
with some discontent. 


The book seemed to me almost 
wholly excellent as history, richly docu- 
mented, sharply pointed, and enlivened 
often with provocative judgments about 
this President and that one. But some- 
times as Dr. Corwin moved 
final judgments about the evolved in 
stitution which we possess and upon 
which we depend, he seemed to me to 
stick too closely to the evaluation of the 
office against the formula of the Con- 
stitution. There is little in the book 
about the variety of forces and pressures 
which have shaped both our Presidents 
and their powers. The author seems too 
close to the document and the cases and 
a little remote from many aspects of 
presidential power which do not stem 
from any interpretations of the Consti- 
tution but from American life itself. 
There is very little in the book, indeed, 
about the complex but not necessarily 
disreputable politics of the presidency. 
And when Dr. Corwin does refer to 
such matters as patronage, parties, poli- 
conventions, pressure groups, he 


toward 


tical 
seems to do so with distaste. 

“Taken by and large,” he says, “the 
history of the presidency is the history 
of aggrandizement.” Yet he feels that 
much of its power depends upon and 
fluctuates with the accident of person 
ality. Writing in the shadow of Frank 
lin Roosevelt’s power, he thinks that 
today the institution is “dangerously 
personalized.” 

Upon the basis of this fear and in 
memory of the conflicts between strong 
Presidents and reluctant Congresses, he 
writes as a reformer of the presidency 
and not as a mere historian of it. Like 
some other modern critics of our gov- 
ernment, he the 
President’s Cabinet so that congressional 


would reconstruct 
members of a Joint Legislative Council 
of the House and Senate would sit in it 
along with the administrators of depart 
ments. This, he suggests, woul@ elim- 
inate much of the conflict which has 
occurred between the and 
legislative branches of our government. 
It would bring to the President advisers 
“whose daily political salt did not come 
from the presidential table.” Such a 
Cabinet, he thinks, “would be a body 
both capable of controlling the Presi 


executive 


dent and supporting him.” 

It is, like many other such proposals, 
Of 
course, something of the sort now ex- 


one which deserves consideration. 


ists on an informal basis in the confer 
ences which the President has with the 
leaders of his party in Congress. It seems 
to me, however, that Dr. Corwin misses 
the fact that conflict in democracy may 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


CRIMINOLOGY 


Edited by 
DR. VERNON C. BRANHAM 
and DR. SAMUEL B. KUTASH 


HIS comprehensive work will 

serve the needs of all those con- 
cerned with the problems of crime 
and criminality. It is a compendium 
of existing facts and knowledge in 
criminology and deals at the same 
time with important current trends 
and departures in this highly com- 
plex field. This has been accom- 
plished through the combined efforts 
»f sixty-one outstanding specialists 
in a variety of disciplines including 
psychology, psychiatry, sociology, 
medicine, law, criminological re- 
search, police science, education, 
history, penalogy, philosophy, and 
religion. The editors have made 
certain that no significant approach 
has been neglected. 


Contributors Include: 


Hon. Justice Francis Bergan, Dr. 
Nathaniel Cantor, Dr. Hervey Cleck- 
ley, Dr. Marshall B. Clinard, Vic- 
toria Cranford, Dr. Frank J. Cur- 
ran, Sen. Thomas C. Desmond, Dr. 
Arthur N. Foxe, Dr. G. I. Giardini, 
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Holtzoff, Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, 
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Leonard, Dr. Robert M. Lindner, Dr. 
Edwin J. Lukas, Dr. Elio D. Mona- 
chesi, Dr. Winfred Overholser, Dr. 
M. J. Pescor, Dr. Walter C. Reck- 
less, Dr. Orlando F. Scott, Dr. Rob- 
ert V. Seliger, Dr. Lowell S. Selling, 
Herman K. Spector, Dr. Edwin H. 
Sutherland, Dr. Negley K. Tceters, 
Dr. Louis P. Thorpe, Dr. Joseph G. 
Wilson, Dr. Fritz Wittels, Martin L. 
Wolf, Dr. Arthur L. Wood. $12.00 


Publication date is April, 1949. 
lf you send in your order before 
publication, you can get your 
copy for ONLY $8.50. 
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in the long run be as creative as “con- 
sensus.” In the lively and lusty Ameri- 
can democracy no mechanisms are go- 
“consensus” where it 
And most of the 
and the 


ing to produce 
does not in fact exist. 
between Presidents 
violent dif- 


conflicts 
Congress have 
which could be 
mechanisms of the political 


been really 


ferences contained in 
no nice 
scientists. 

Dr. Corwin has written a good, solid, 
dependable story of the development of 
the institution of the presidency. But 
I think it would have been a better 
book if he showed in it as much under- 
standing of the American passions and 
pressures which have created the insti- 
tution as it exists today as he does of 
the legal changes which great Presidents 
have brought about in their own powers 
and in the powers of the people acting 
through the instrument of presidential 
leadership. The story he tells indicates 
that the Constitution is not merely what 
the judges say it is, but what the people 
wish it to be. The presidency today is 


the best example of us will. 

CRIME AND THE MIND, by Walter 
Bromberg, M.D. Lippincott. $4.50 
Edwin J. Lukas 
N” MANY YEARS AGO A MEMBER OI 

the New York Bar summed up 
fashion: “To 


You 


Be your 


to a jury in this inelegant 
hell with all psychiatry! 
brains, gentlemen of the 
Apply your own com 


have 
jury. 
own psychiatrist. / 
mon. sense.” 

And thus, the sharply etched bound- 
aries still preventing the psychological 
performing a more 
the administration 
of criminal were roughly de 
In the book under review, Dr. 
background en 


disciplines from 


contributive role in 
justice 
lineated. 
Bromberg — against 
riched by years of intimate 
contact with the 
many criminal offenders—sums up for 


professional 
disordered minds of 
the science of criminological 
psychiatry. He 


aspiring 


emi 


has given us an 


nently readable dissertation on the dy 


namics of antisocial behavior and _ its 
effective treatment. 

Dr. Bromberg endorses the determin 
doctrine that most behavior is in 
early child 


enunc! 


istic 
conditioned by 
Prior to the 


fluentially 
hood experiences. 
ation of that now basic psychological 
truth, criminal offenders were being ex 
posed to every manner of primitively 
cruel punishment which the ingenious 
and fertile human brain could invent— 
flogging, branding, mutilation, amputa- 
solitary confinement in 
Retributive treat- 


hanging, 


tion, 
dungeons, and so on. 


ment proceeded from the largely dis- 
credited theory that people are creatures 
ot free will; that a socially acceptable 
Way ol lite 1S open to us, but on OCcCca- 
“sions we choose not to follow it. 


In the relatively more enlightened 


years since the elaboration of the doc 


trine of determinism, most 


thoughtful 
people have repudiated the concept of 
complete free will, and are revolted by 
its punitive corollary. Instead, they have 
embraced the concept that punishment 
sake, mathe 
the 
other useful purpose than to provide 


instinctual 


tor its own arranged 


matically to “fit crime,” serves no 


convenient outlet for man’s 


aggressive impulses in respect to his 
neither 


noncontorming fellowmen. It 


unknown commit- 
the 


society 


deters others from 


ung similar crimes, nor retorms 


known offender, nor protects 
adequately. 
While there 
the Middle Ages in our understanding 
of motivations, Dr. 


explains the 


has been progress since 


and while Brom 


berg’s penetrating essay 
seemingly impressive mutation in theory 
since the primitivism of our first peno 
logical efforts, we are reminded that 
improvement in our practices is flound 
ering on the shoals of public skepticism 
and legalistic mumbo jumbo respecting 
the nature of criminal responsibility. 
The 
social attitudes toward the criminal, 
the historical background against which 
those attitudes He 
reveals that the same impulses toward 


exist in the 


author explores our reactionary 
and 


were formulated. 


antisocial behavior which 
criminal also exist in law-abiding 


vital 


mem- 


bers of society, with this differ- 


ence: the average offender is, by his act, 
his internal conflicts. in the 


law- 


expressing 


form of the average 


abider may be repressing them, abetted 


anusociality; 


reality and life 


in the offender. 


by his sense of experi 


ence, both distorted 


Dr. 
thing less than elbow room accorded by 


Bromberg focuses on the some- 
criminal justice to the psychological dis 
ciplines, either in the guilt-finding func 
We 


are haic 


tion or treatment processes. yet 


steadfastly to the ruie 


offenders are 


adhere 
that 
legally not responsible for their criminal 
of the “na 


only those deemed 


behavior who are unaware 


ture and quality” of their acts, or who 


cannot distinguish between “right and 
wrong.” 
abandoned 


Psychiatry has long since 


the notion that responsibility 
havior rests solely 
to understand, but rather upon the abil- 
ity (whittled down by life experience) 


Yet 


for be 


upon one’s capacity 


to act upon one’s understanding. 
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“An event of great 
significance’’* 








S 
Ne FRANZ ALEXANDER, M. D. 


“ 


FUNDAMENTALS 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 


by FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D. 


“The publication of a book 
setting forth Dr. Alexander’s 
discoveries . . . must be re- 
garded as an event of great 
significance in the sphere of 
mental health. Fundamentals 
of Psychoanalysis is prob- 
ably the most lucid, under- 
standable and practical book 
of Freudian psychoanalysis 
and its integration into mod- 
ern psychiatric practice 
which has yet been written 
for the general public 
In this book Dr. Alexander 
makes these intricate 
cepts of Freud easily 
prehensible to the intelligent 
reader, both lay and profes- 
sional .. . must reading for 
all those interested in any 
phase of mental health.” 

N. Y. Times Book Revieu 


con- 
com- 


At all bookstores $3.75 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
"Books that Live" 
101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 








ership.” 


the right-and-wrong test has given rise 
to specious legal dogma that collides 
forcibly with the medical truth on a 
matter that resides in the domain of 
medicine. 

To paraphrase a New 
jurist: that cannot be responsibility in 
fact which is lack of responsibility in 
be health law 
which is not health in science. 
soon that sound dogma will be wrought 
into criminal jurisprudence. This book 
is emphatically a formidable weapon for 
by all laboring 
achieve that result. 


Hampshire 


science; that cannot in 


One day 


use who are now to 


MOST OF THE WORLD: The Peoples 
of Africa, Latin America and the East 
Today, edited by Ralph Linton, Colum- 
bia University Press. $5.50 


Henry Bailey Stevens 

HOSE OF US HOPING TO SPEED DOWN 

| a broad highway into a modernized 
this book the 


road-block with a 
Construction 


world will find in out 


lines of a massive 


warning signal: “Slow. 
Ahead.” The volume’s very title is de 
signed the brakes 


The West simply cannot count on over 


to put a foot on 
night development either of remote ré 


sources or of overcrowded peoples. 
There is a big job to be done before 
we get uniform standards and concepts. 

Under the leadership of Ralph Linton, 
fourteen social scientists have carefully 
the details 
Meyerhoff 
the 


the 


job. 
the 


documented of this 


Howard A. 


stage, illuminating 


first sets 


bac kground ol 


natural of areas outside 


the main stream of Western civilization. 
that 


resources 
Optimistically he concludes there 
is still enough left to meet human needs: 
“The 
with nature's g 
tality.” 

This challenge 
Stephen W. 
the 


most serious problems are not 


ifts but with man’s men 


is then elaborated by 
Reed in a penetrating analy 

I 4 : 
of world 


world, 


sis of explosive trend 
Most of the 


concern over its large 


population. indeed, 
stull lacks enough 
birth rate and high mortality to control 
“The entire set of life 


the 


its vital processes: 


conditions must alter before revolu 


tion can occur. This means that ways 


must be found to increase agricultural 


production, to introduce and develop 


industries, to promote trade, to broaden 
wider education and 


health 


services 


horizons through 
promotion of literacy, to improve 
facilities and individual welfare 
and to insure political stability and lead 
Subsequent chapters describe 


in detail the situation by areas. 
The volume is packed with up-to-the 


minute information on how people are 
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“There is no more 
Fateful Force in man 
than hostility.” 


CRIME 


and the 


MIND 


by Walter Bromberg, M.D. 





An analysis of the criminal mind 
—the background and cause for 
its distortion, the inner meaning 
of the criminal’s defiant behavior 
—presented from the findings of 
hundreds of individual case his- 
tories of men and women 


The same impulses that drive 
a man to crime exist in normal 
behavior. The control key is ‘‘con- 
science.”’ Here are authoritative 
facts on social environments and 
psychological developments that 
transform the normal into the 
criminal mind. 


The average citizen as well as 
all those who deal professionally 
with crime will find this book val.- 
uable not only for an understand- 
ing of the problems involved but 
for the indications of the develop- 
ment from such beginnings as 
juvenile delinquency. 


204 Pages. $4.50 


2 : At your bookstore or: 


. aa 


LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


|J.B. Lippincott Company, Medical Division! 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. } 


I enclose $4.50 for my copy of Bromberg 
CRIME AND THE MIND. 
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by 
Edward S, Jones 


Dean of Students and Director of Personnel 


Research at the University of Buffalo. 


VERYBODY around the _ publisher's 

thinks this is a remarkably silly cut to 

use in an advertisement for this pro- 
foundly helpful book. Everybody but the 
publisher, that is. He thinks there is a cer- 
tain informality about it and that the lady’s 
busy-ness, concentration and effort at her 
job typifies to a marked extent Dr. Jones 
own conclusions on HOW to make your 
work more useful, HOW to insure greater 
—— and cnagens a The book 
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ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 
OR DIRECT FROM 


FOSTER & STEWART PUBLISHING CORP. 
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fairly able ceuabe a te 
guidance counsellors and Pes 
interested in guidance work. 
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living; the effects of the war; agricul- 
tural and industrial trends; political, 
educational, and religious features; racial 
mixtures and customs. It is a depend- 
able storehouse for all concerned with 
the world social problems which we are 
bound to face in the years ahead. 








| HOSPITAL TRENDS AND DEVELOP. 

MENTS 1940-46, edited by A. C, Bach. 
meyer, M.D., and Gerhard Hartman, 
Ph.D.’ The Commonwealth Fund, $5.50 


Dr. C. Rufus Rorem 


\ 
| 
| 
| 


ie VOLUME IS THE SECOND IN A 
continuing series, and contains ex- 
cerpts from nearly 150 articles by 100 
authors, which are grouped in 33 chap- 
| ters on various phases of community 
relations and institutional management. 
The opening chapter on “current 
trends” contains eight excerpts from arti- 
| cles which portend the evolution of 
| hospitals into a group of public agen- 
| cies working for a community program 
| rather than for individual perpetuity. 
Titles and subject matter include such 
| items as Tomorrow's Hospital, Unmet 
Health Needs, and Partners with Other 
Private and Government Agencies. But 
most institutions continue to be in eco- 
| nomic competition with each other and 
with their own medical staffs. 
A book of this type is intended for 
reference work rather than orientation. 
| Each article presupposes some under- 
| standing of hospital problems generally, 
| and is selected as an example of sound 
reasoning or effective action in a par- 
ticular phase of hospital administration, 
using that term in the broad sense of 
| coordinating the hospital personnel and 
property in a program of effective 
| health service. 
Noticeably absent from the general 
| subjects are discussions of private 
philanthropy in hospital finance, a form 
of revenue which is being rapidly re- 
placed by insurance plans and govern- 
| mental taxation. The articles on _per- 
sonnel are more didactic than the others, 
| and are mainly presented by “non-hos- 
pital” people on such subjects as selec- 
| tion, placement, training, wage policies, 
and retirement plans. 
The articles on hospital and health 
insurance seem.a bit academic in the 
| light of present controversies over a 
| National Health Program. But they de- 
| scribe the efforts of hospital trustees and 
administrators to place hospital care in 
the family budget through Blue Cross 
group insurance plans, with only spor- 
adic support from the medical profes- 
sion in the promotion of Blue Cross 
or development. of group-payment plans 


for physicians’ services. 

The next volume undoubtedly will 
contain articles on the following items 
which are becoming a part of the hos- 
pital system of America: Group medical 
practice in hospitals, particularly private 
out-patient service; training and use of 
subsidiary nursing personnel; early 
ambulation, and its effect upon bed- 
occupancy; home care for convalescent 
hospital cases; regional planning for 
hospital construction and use; joint ad- 
ministrative services for hospitals, such 
as accounting, purchasing, laundry serv- 
ice and employes’ residences. 

The concept of the hospital has 
changed with the character of medical 
knowledge and skill. The need for 
public investment in hospital facilities 
has been accompanied by a demand that 
hospitals be used in the interests of the 
entire community, including the vertical 
patients who vastly outnumber the hori- 
zontal cases long considered the main 
interest of hospital staffs. 

The broadening scope of professional 
science ultimately must be reflected in 
the functions and methods of hospital 
service. Readers of this volume will 
find many hints of the “new day” in 
hospitals, but they will also recognize 
that an appropriate subtitle must neces- 
sarily contain the words, “To be con- 
tinued.” 


LEGAL ALMANAC SERIES, The Law 
in All Forty-eight States, Oceana Pub- 
lications, New York, $1 each, 

Kathryn Close 

ATEST IN THIS USEFUL 
booklets presenting various aspects 

of civil law in nontechnical language, is 
the “The Law of Debtor and Creditor,” 
by Lawrence G. Greene, number 10 on 
the list. With the aim of providing the 
reader with a guide to the protective de- 
vices afforded by the law for debtor as 
well as creditor, the author divides his 
discussion into chapters on Payment and 

Discharge of Debts; Responsibilities of 

the Husband, Wife, Father and Minor 

Children; Corporations, Partnerships 

and Limited Partnerships; The Secured 

Creditor; Usury, Small Loans and 

Pawnbrokers; Recovering the Debt; 

Frauds of the Debtor; Obligations of 

the Serviceman and Veteran; Laws for 

the Relief of Debtors. 

Not intended to supplant the services 
of an attorney, the booklet has been 
prepared, as has the rest of the series, 
to be of use to social workers, legal aid 
advisers, librarians, and others who are 
called upon for information and advice. 
Says the author: “The law 


SERIES OF 


is divided 
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into as many fields or subjects as there 
are human activities.” Among those 
so far touched upon in the Legal Al- 
manacs are: 


The Law of Marriage and Divorce, 
by Richard V. Mackay 
How to Make a Will, 
by Parnell Callahan 
The Law of Adoption, 
by Morton L. Leavy 
The Law of Real Estate, 
by Parnell Callahan 
Immigration Laws of the United States 
by Helen Silving 
Guardianship Law, 
by Richard V. Mackay 
Labor Law, 
by Victor S. Axelroad 
How to Become a Citizen of the USA, 
by Margaret E. Hall 
Sex and the Statutory Law, 
by Robert Veit Sherwin 


EUROPEAN IDEOLOGIES — A Survey 
of 20th Century Political Ideas, edited 
by Feliks Gross, With an introduction 
by Robert M. Maclver. Philosophical 
Library, $12 


Hans Kohn 


- ssoR FeLiks Gross HAS BEEN FOR 
many years a distinguished Polish 
Socialist in Europe. Out of his own ex- 
perience he has known the various 
movements which in recent decades have 
agitated the European world and have 
found expression in the many and often 
conflicting tendencies of nationalism and 
socialism and their cross currents. In 
this book contributors, 
under his editorship, survey the political 
ideas which were the basis of the dev- 
astating European wars and_ revolu- 
1900. Central to all these 
struggles, have been opposite and con- 
tradictory evaluations of man’s role in 
history and in society. 

Many of the movements discussed in 
the present volume will be familiar to 
most readers, for communism and fas- 
cism, nationalism and pacifism have 
been treated more extensively and pene- 
tratingly elsew! 

But succeeded 
in including essays on a number of sig- 
nificant movements and problems rarely 


twenty-sev en 


tions since 


Professor Gross has 


found in a survey of European ideo- 
logies. There are excellent articles on 
agrarianism by George M. Dimitrov, 
formerly one of the prontinent leaders 
of the agrarian movement in Bulgaria 
and secretary general of the Interna- 
tional Peasant Union; on the Hispani- 
dad and falangism by Stephen Naft; on 
Catholicism and politics by Alfredo 
Mendizabal, formerly a professor at the 
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THE PRESIDENT: OFFICE AND POWERS 


By EDWARD S. CORWIN—576 pages..... ec ccccccvccceccess ° 


Completely revised edition of a famous definitive study by the 
McCormick Professor of Jurisprudence, Emeritus, Princeton University. 
Brought up to end of 1947. 100 pages of new material, 


FROM FOREWORD BY ARTHUR KROCK: 


This book is a thorough review of the presidential power, and its 
scope is as broad as the subject. 
successfully to produce, not a tract for the times, not a campaign 
history of the executive office, but one of those rare historical 
treatises that open the past to the enlightened scrutiny of the 


Professor Corwin has labored 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE MODERN WORLD 


By ARTHUR NORMAN HOLCOMBE—170 pages.........----e-eeeeeees $3.75 


The proposed International Bill is compared with our own Constitutional 
Freedoms by Dr. Holcombe, Professor of Government at Harvard Uni- 
versity—widely recognized for his scholarly plans for a world com- 


CONSERVATISM IN EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY 
By LEONARD WOODS LABAREE—189 pages..........-..02-c0e0e eee $3.75 


Examines the influence of conservative forces in the American Colonies 
for a better understanding of our early history and present-day society. 


25 WASHINGTON SQUARE 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 











University of Oviedo; and on pan- 
Slavism by a Polish scholar, Waclaw 
Lednicki, who was a specialist in Rus- 
sian and Slavic literatures in eastern 
Europe and is now one of the leading 
Slav scholars in this country. 

The book confines itself to European 
ideologies. “But most of these forces 
have overflowed into the Western Hem- 
isphere and Asia, and are working havoc 
there as they did in Europe. That is 
as true of communism as of national- 
ism; Hispanidad has become a domin- 
ant current in Latin America, and Euro- 
pean pan-movements like pan-German- 
ism and pan-Slavism are matched and 
may be surpassed by similarly aggressive 
nationalist movements in the Orient. 
Thus the reader of the book will be 
better able to face not only the dis- 
tracted world of Europe but also the 
issues confronting us in the two Ameri- 
cas and in Asia which, after the break- 
down of the stabilizing force of the 
British Empire, is quickly becoming the 
great trouble spot of the world. 

Fittingly, the last two essays deal with 
problems of immediate and_ universal 
significance. Professor Lewis Corey of 


Antioch College discusses the possibili- - 


ties of planning within the framework 


(Continued on page 121) 
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"Valuable to administrators of all types 
of social welfare agencies.’'—The Survey 


ADMINISTRATION 
GROUP WORK 


Louis H. Blumenthal 


“Here is a valuable addition to the 
literature of social work practice. It 
is a comprehensive treatment of mod- 
ern thinking on democratic adminis- 
tration, relating the principles under- 
lying the process of administration, the 
techniques of democracy, and the dy- 
namics of individual and group be- 
havior. 

“Mr. Blumenthal relates administra- 
tion, the democratic idea, and the edu- 
cational techniques needed for its im- 
plementation. 

“The blending of these very basic 
concepts is the chief contribution of 
this book. However, it is rich in many 
practical ideas and methods of work, 
and the subject matter is ably handled 
and interestingly written.""—The Sur- 
vey. $3.50 


Clip and mail with your 
remittance to 
Association Press 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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RAVEL AS BIG BUSINESS IS AN IM- 

portant item in European recovery, 
and Europe’s returns from it came closer 
in 1948 to meeting the goal set by ERP 
than from any other industry. The es 
timate of expenditures during the next 
four years on travel to Europe from the 
United States alone is between two and 
two and a half billion dollars. 

Last than three hundred 
thousand American tourists spent some 
$835,000,000—in which Britain, France, 
Holland 
This represents an increase of roughly 
$165,000,000 1947, 
efforts now under way to boost travel 


addi 


year more 


Italy, and shared tavorably. 


over Considering 


through = extensive advertising, 
tional ships and planes, better facilities, 
less rigmarole regarding visas and the 
like, the lifting from $100 to $400 of 
the allowance on duty-free purchases, 
1949 is expected to surpass all previous 
records. 

And competition to attract American 
up. A 
Travel Center opened in January at 336 
Madison Avenue, New York City. At 


the opening reception, Sir Alexander 


tourists 1S warming new British 


Maxwell, chairman of the British Tour- 
ists and Holidays Board, predicted a 
30 percent rise, or 130,000 American 
visitors to Great Britain this year. 
“Trade Profits All Men” is the slogan 
of The Royal 


advertisement. 


Bank of Canada’s recent 


Last vear our northern 


Inter- 
national Trade Fair, the first of its kind 


neighbor initiated the Canadian 


in the Western Hemisphere. Manufac- 


turers from twenty-eight countries, 


around 1,500 of them, displayed their 


wares. This fair was so successful that 


another is slated for May 30 to June 10 


in Toronto—and may prove an annual 


event. 

Such exhibitions to help market prod 
ucts have long been employed in Eu- 
rope and are now being used in many 


parts of the world. Our Department 


of Commerce has a special Fairs and 


Branch in its Office of In- 


ternational Trade. 


Exhibitions 
Though increasingly 
represented at foreign fairs, the United 


States has nothing comparable of its 
lack ot 


Brazil, 


own. There no demand, 


however, for already France, 
Germany, Belgium, and Czechoslovakia 
are planning to set up international 


shows in various American cities. To 


date the calendar lists thirty-nine fairs 


120 


in twenty-two countries, with France 
accounting for nine, spread over Paris, 
Lille, Lyon, Bordeaux, Strasbourg, and 
Marseilles. 

Canada naturally receives the greatest 
influx of our tourists. In 1948, more 
than six million American 
crossed the Canadian border, and spend- 
ing ran to over a quarter billion dol- 


vehicles 


lars. Our people tend to forget they 
it is told that in 
season a thousand pieces of mail bear 
ing U. S. 
n Toronto! 


are not at home, tor 


stamps are posted daily 


The traffic also is two 


way, $100,000,000 or so a year being , 


spent in the USA by Canadians in spite 
of restrictions on the amount they may 
take out of their country. 

The popularity of our national parks 
is undimmed. Yellowstone heads the 


list with 1,013,531 visitors last’ year; 
Yosemite, 775,878; and Grand Canyon, 
618,210. 


service is announcing scores of trips in 


The American Express travel 


special air-conditioned trains. Beginning 
in early June, a series of weekly tours 
out of Chicago will include Colorado 
Springs, Santa Fe Indian Detour, Grand 
Canyon, Los Angeles, Hollywood, San 
Francisco, Portland, Columbia River 
Highway, Seattle, Vancouver, Banff and 
Lake 
covering 


tions. 


es, Francisco STATE COLLEGE IS 


organizing its third Seminar in Europe. 


Louise. There are other tours 


less mileage and different sec- 


This summer, the twenty-four persons 
selected will study the functioning of 
Furopean governments, progress of re 
construction, political party alignments, 
West 


Countries to be visited are 


and the East versus orientation 
of people. 
Britain, France, Italy, Poland, Czecho 
slovakia, Germany, Finland, and 
Sweden. 
Fisk, 124 
cisco, California. 

The Mount Holyoke College Institute 


United 


Apply to Professor Alfred G. 


Buchanan Street, San Fran 


on the Nations will be in ses 
sion from June 26 through July 23. As 
last year, its sponsors include the Car 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace, individuals, and five New Eng 
land colleges—Amherst, Brown, Smith, 
Wellesley, and Williams. 


men and women in position to spread 


It is open to 


understanding, notably teachers and 


leaders of international relations pro- 
grams in business, service clubs, and 
Weekly visits will 


be made to Lake Success, UN officials 


c1VIC organizauions. 


having helped plan the trips. Mem- 
bership is limited to one hundred for 
each of the four weeks. The tee tor 
the entire session is $225; per week $60 
—covering tuition, room, and_ board. 
For further information address Mary 
J. Levy, executive secretary of the Insti- 
tute, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
The Bureau of University Travel (11 
3oyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts) 
has for more than half a century been 
arranging tours for serious travelers, 
particularly students and alumni. The 
emphasis is on cultural values, and in 
each case tours are conducted by quali- 
fied leaders. Those scheduled for this 
summer range over such subjects as 
postwar ¢ducation in Europe, music 
and 


English history and literature, European 


art appreciation, backgrounds of 


democracies. And there is a special trip 
to Mexico, with its combination of Span- 
ish and Indian strains. 


i>, COURSE, THE 


can get by on just English, but for the 


MODERN TRAVELER 
full savor of strange places one must 
know the 
Present day methods make it possible to 


language of the country. 
learn languages with the greatest of 
ease. Max Sherover, president of Lingua- 
phone Institute (30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20), has invested years in 
working up a whereby the 
whole Babel of tongues is taught with 


system 


dispatch. 

To help brush up your French, write 
to the French National Tourist Office 
(Box 221, New York 10) for their 
travel literature, good to read and to 
see. Ask for a copy of the new calendar 
which, besides days and months, con- 
tains drawings, maps, and general in- 
formation on resorts and activities. Also 
to be had in English is a paper covered 
volume, “France.” It is amply  illus- 
trated and contains fine background ma- 
terials, especially for prospective visitors. 
Beginning with the liberation of France, 
it spans her geography, history, social 
structure; her intellectual life, dealing 
specifically with education, science, let- 
ters, the stage, screen, fine arts, music; 
her economic life, covering agriculture, 
industry, arts and crafts, foreign trade, 
communications: tourism, achievements 
and reconstruction. These attractive aids 
and invitations to travel are all to be 
had for the asking. 


—JANeT SABLOFF 
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of liberty and Professor Sidney Hook 
of New York University presents per- 
suasively the case for a labor move- 
ment which respects both individual 
freedom and the universality of truth. 
These two articles—both reprints from 
periodicals—deal briefly with urgent 
issues of the movement. It is the great 
merit of the longer essays which form 
the bulk of the book that they approach 
their problems historically. They thus 
become important contributions to the 
history of ideas, a field which is still 
much neglected. Professor MaclIver, in 
his introduction, rightly remarks that 
“Idea-systems have been treated as a 
mere fringe of human history whereas 
they are, or have become, its core.” 
They have always been its core; but 
they should now become the center of 
our researches into history and thus 
facilitate a better understanding of the 
great ideas by which mankind is moved. 


FROM ROLLO TO TOM SAWYER 
AND OTHER PAPERS, by Alice M. 
Jordan, Decorations by Nora S. Unwin. 
The Horn Book Inc, $3.75 


Ruth Gannett Kahn 
N” UNTIL THE 1870's werRE AMERI- 
can 


books freed of 
purely religious or educational intent, 


children’s 


and allowed to play the role of legiti- 
mate’ and fresh entertainment, sought 
after by the children for whom they 
were written. 

Condemnation of worldly pleasures, 
in the Puritan tradition, dominated late 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
books. By 1800, children’s books were 
becoming amusing but were completely 
lacking in originality, being importa 
tions or imitations of English books. 
Zooks written for children, about cred- 
ible children, did not exist in number 
until the Golden Age of New England 
during the period 1870-1895. Public 
libraries began to take over the functions 
of the Sunday school libraries, but lack 
of serious literary criticism combined 
with the new freedom from didacticism 
gave rise to a booming dime novel and 
story - in - endless - series business. Mary 
Mapes Dodge, as editor of St. Nicholas 
Magazine (started 1874) Horace 
FE. Scudder led the way to good and 


and 


even lasting books for children during 
the 1880's. Foremost writers, including 
Alcott, Twain, Pyle, Joel Chandler Har 
ris, Frank Stockton, gave their best to 
works for children, drawing on folklore, 
myth, fantasy, American history and 


scene, 








Miss Jordan tells this story in her au- 
thoritative “From Rollo to Tom Sawyer 
and Other Papers.” The book, carefully 
written in interesting detail (and also 
beautifully designed, decorated, and 
printed) contains a series of papers deal 
ing with persons and literary enterprises 
contributing to American books for chil- 
dren. The second chapter, following an 
introductory discussion of the early 
American press briefly traces this his- 
tory, leaving subsequent chapters to fo 
cus upon the influential personalities of 
Peter Parley, Jacob Abbott, Susan War 
ner, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Elijah Kel 
logg, and Horace E. Scudder. 

One is impressed by the diligence, re 
spect and interest with which Miss Jor 
dan has read the books once read and 
now forgotten, and come to an evalu 
ation of their historical, if not often lit 
erary significance. Miss Jordan came to 
her task from 1917 


through 1940 she served as supervisor 


well qualified; 


of work with children, at the Boston 


Public Library. 


SWEDEN PLANS FOR’ BETTER 
HOUSING, by Leonard Silk. Duke 


University Press. 34 


Bryn J. Hovde 
NE'S FIRST THOUGHT UPON LAYING 
this book down is very likely to be 
that the cause of housing everywhere 
would be greatly helped if Mr. Silk 
could write a similar little volume on 
every country with a housing move- 
ment. He manages, in non-technical 
language, to acquaint the reader thor 


oughly with the evolution and_ the 


financing of Swedish housing. 
Both Sweden and the USA are pri 


vate enterprise countries. So far as 
American public policy is concerned 
the housing question revolves about the 


degree to which the various levels of 





A NEW KIND OF TRAVEL 


A "Studytour" Means 


—Sightseeing Plus Insight— 
Group Travel with Educators and 
Other Qualified Leaders to 
England, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Scandinavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary 
Also Mexico and Canada 


Some Offer Academic Credit 
European rates from $800 
Write for Free Booklet 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 


Columbia University Travel Service 
2960 Broadway 
New York 27, N, Y. 











government should assume responsibility 
for the adequate housing of families 
with incomes too low to supply it them- 
selves. This also has been the case in 
Sweden. Sweden has had great success 
with cooperative housing—also a form 
of private enterprise—but the United 
States has hardly tried 1t. 

Swedish and American experience 
with the sub- 
profitable housing field has been identi- 
cal: it simply has not worked. Realiz- 


private enterprise in 


ing this, housing statesmen in both coun- 
tries have tried somewhat different so- 
lutions. In the United States, since 1937, 
we have proved the practicability of 
providing low rent housing through an- 
nual rental subsidies to local authorities 
which continue to own and manage the 
properties. But it is this continued pub 
lic ownership of rental housing (“social 
ism”), not the subsidy per se, that has 
engendered enough opposition to pre- 
vent its through the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill. 


(Continued on pgge 123) 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. 
chanical appliances for the blind. 
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Executive Director 
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to be getting nowhere, except education- 
ally, with our direct public-ownership 
plan. 

The Swedish plan, as Mr. Silk makes 
clear, in spite of much stronger Socialist 
idealism, is getting on, but not under 
clearly recognizable “socialist” tormuli- 
zation, Sweden, like the United States, 
has developed her housing policy prag- 
matically, piecemeal and _ tentatively; 
even yet Sweden has no clear cut hous- 
ing policy for all families of low income 
but only for the “child-rich” ones, 
largely due to the influence of Gunnar 
and Alva Myrdal. 

Sweden gets on without a great to-do 
about “socialism,” by making extensive 
direct appropriations for a complicated 
assortment of capital grants and second 
and third mortgages available to both 
public and private enterprise, by rent- 
reductions per child in each rehoused 
low income family, and by such special 
features as housing for pensioners and 
rural laborers. Since the war, with the 
Social Democratic Party in power, there 
has been increasing manipulation of the 
economic system in the interest of ade- 
quate housing, especially through inter- 
est rates, allocation of materials, price 
and rent controls, and foreign exchange. 

In all likelihood, Sweden pays out 
relatively far larger sums in direct capi- 
tal grants dubious “loans” and 
mortgages than would the American 
under the Taft - Ellender- 
Wagner bill. But this offends few dog- 
matic capitalistic sensibilities. Herbert 
U. Nelson, executive vice-president of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, has told the reviewer that he 
would fully favor the Swedish housing 
policy for the United States. This sug- 
gests that, if some alternative to the 
TEW bill must be found, American 
housers would do well to seek a new 
approach to good housing for all Ameri- 
cans. To this end, Mr. Silk’s book on 
Swedish housing should be carefully 
read, though obviously Swedish policy 
could not be transplanted literally to 


and 


government 


American soil. 

On the other hand, there are many 
valid arguments for continuing as we 
have begun. We are almost certainly 
providing low rent housing more 
cheaply than the Swedes. Our system 
is better adapted to the mobility of the 
American worker, and we do the job 
with fewer controls. 

According to every reliable poll of 
opinion, the majority of the 
American people in both great political 
parties favor the TEW bill, even if the 


vast 
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three hatchetmen in the House of Rep- 
resentatives (Wolcott, Halleck, and 
Martin) do not. But our own 

calls for continuous review, and 


policy 

Mr. 
Silk has presented Swedish experience 
that we cannot ignore. 


THE LEGACY OF SACCO AND VAN- 

ZETTI, by G. Louis Joughin and Edmund 
M. Morgan, Introduction by Arthur M 
Schlesinger. Harcourt Brace. $6 


O. John Rogge 


omy TIME TO TIME MANKIND GOES 
on witch-hunts. Some of us raise 
the and 
of us join in. We 
We insist on blood. 
riods the victims do not get fair trials. 
At different 
have persecuted various groups— 
Masons, 


hue and cry most of the rest 


demand _ victims. 
During such pe 
times in this country we 
aboli 
uonists, Mormons, Roman 
Catholics, Negroes, 
ien anarchists’—whatever minority hap 
pened to be handy. Our current witch 
hunt is more insidious and of 


proportions than any we have ever ex 


Jews, Mexicans, “al 


greater 


perienced, and it is most appropriate to 
have at this time this book which gives 
s “The Legacy of Sacco and Vanzetti.” 

The book employs a new technique. 
Experts from two fields, Professor G. 
Louis Joughin of the New School 
Social Research, a student of literature 
and its social implications, 
sor Edmund M. Morgan of the Harvard 


lor 


and Profes 


Law School, a leading authority on the 
worked together 


their re 


law of evidence, have 


on a problem cutting across 
spective fields. 

Part I, “The Legacy to 
Doubt,” 
legal proceedings. 
think 


Sacco 


Law: 
the 
may 


the 
able account of 
Whatever one 


guilt or 


gives an 
as to the innocence of 
and Vanzetti, 
that they did not get a 
not 


there can be no 


doubt 
They 


dence, but because they were unorthodox 


fair trial. 
were convicted, on the evi 
in their views. 

Part II, “The Legacy to the 
Conflict,” describes the controversy 
the case and the social forces loosed. 

Part III, “The Legacy to Literature: 
Faith,” forms a useful guide to a new 
generation grown up that 
August day in 1927 when a switch was 


People: 


about 


since grim 
thrown. 

I may be ungrateful to ask for more 
as much as 
I want 


from a book which gives 
this one does, and yet I do. 
to know what makes us go on witch 
hunts. I want to know how we can 
put an end to the witch-hunt that 
rently involves us. 
The book struck 
objective, and I was left with the un 


THE 


me as being too 
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York. James E. Perkins, managing di 
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for the prevention of tuberc ulosis. Publica 
tions sold and distributed through state asso 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES WORKERS WANTED | WORKERS WANTED 








AVAILABLE POSITION EXPANSION OF PUBLIC WELFARE SERVI 
ZALAINE HULL Agenc PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER ge oy Pn SenvicEs 
3 Y ~~ ~~ ogee he POSITIONS OPEN IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
epartment of Healt 
PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS cle Waentee of Mandl i> a ee 
Professional and Executive Positions Honolulu 14, T. H. 
; A rast nde rram ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
286 Fifth Avenue By Appointment Worker to administer Bureau program on 
York 1. N.Y Bryant 9-6552 County of Maui, which includes three islands Customs and mores of people? 
sien Mata ¥ near Honolulu. Supervision from Honolulu Travel to remote areas? 
ss - . office. Responsibility includes work-up for Buildi f s > 
bi-monthly traveling clinics, follow-up uilding a future State? 
GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. pani ig ag eS | woh a| pee is Ss : Following Social Work positions are being 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street New $309.58 per month plus $25.00 bonus. G : established in Public Assistance and Child 


York. PL. 7-8590. A profe sional ation from two-year s¢ hoo 4 Me ir ye — 

bureau specializing in fund-raising, sie pe a experience, preterably in guidance District Supervisory positions in Nome. _ 

group work, institutional, casework | rn eee eee one Worker positions in Kodiak 
and medical social work positions. | psyCHOLOGISTS—Clinical-male (2) for di- Child Welfare Workers in several ete. 
agnostic and short time therapy in “Child Social Statistician and Research orker in 

SITUATIONS WANTED Guidan. e clinic i perate d b y Court. Apply Central Office. 

EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE USO and -crteagge ot : neon Toled i> Sta ae a- Work in several of these areas should appeal 
YMCA. Group work, ersonnel, public Be Pad a erience fully, expected ary. especially to men. Opportunities are avail- 
tions, fund raising. esires change. 887 able for husband and wife trained in Public 
Survey. CASEWORKER ready to supervise student. Assistance, Child Welfare or secretarial work. 
































ge van family agency in Phi h “he Fo licat blank d inf ‘ 
we ph Anan a VOCATIONAL COUN- Psychoanalytic consultation available. or — ; anks aad aeonaton write 
SELOR, male, M.A. yee guidance, un Maz n Line Family Service, 18 Simpson Road, via air mail, stating qualifications, to 
, background sociology, one year Ardmor >: ‘ 
. at ge g Mh Work rk, three vears family so- dmore, Pa. - . Alaska Department of Public Welfare 
cial work experience, position New York area. a eg gor fully oneal r ae te Box 2781 Juneau, Alaska 
1 7 ! and ¢€ a agency, n 1 
oO jus aa ),t0 $4000 according to | WORKERS f i 
ae > ; = fie 
oor el admin rative qualification YT unity advancement. 8860 St A . two openings or qualifiec 
YOUNG WOMAN, ae Wy i Mieinity 3 Saat Survey Case Workers with professional training. One 
sistant or related vicinity New Yo - ye : SS es . 

1 to carry foster home studies and small chil- 
kgrou ) 1 ei] GROUP WORKER: Man or woman for Branch Riese ease load. One_ to. carry weneralized 
several years’ experience Exec utive in a Community House to develop : n Children’s Services. Selary range 
’ G geri wore ae aduate 2600-$3500. Good supervise om assured in well 
er Other Gt ualified fo08 established agency. Write: Child and Family 

. - cial Centre, eg Services, 187 Middle Street, Portland, Maine 

| Street, ianapolis 21, Indiana. = ——. - 
experience as Director Social § art- | + " EXECUTIVE for recently established Chest 
a of upper New York State Ur CASEWORKER to handle caseload multiple supported Mental Health Society in Miami, 
. in position < lirecto ) service agency with community responsibility. Florida, Experience in similar work or allied 
community h h Good salary, Challenging opportunity. Jewish fields desirable and social work trajning re 
‘ogram. Presently em- Family Service, 922 Southern Standard Build uired. Salary $3500 to $4200 dependi ng upon 
: | ing, Houston, Texas. , zy and experience. Write Mrs. Gardner 
CASE WORKER for Settlement House. Nursery Asturia Avenue, Coral Gables 34, 
and Health Center. Good Standards. Salary 
Baden Street Settlement, 152 | CASEWORKER with substantial experience in 
hester 5, New York. tensive casework in family or children’s agency 
for position with responsibility for intake 


and mall caseload of childre 























ily casework, 








SL So 





ees 





eecmiser ena 
eect 








pecan 


MAN, 46 years, married, 18 years experience 
group work, personnel, administration, pub $3,000 to $3,600. 
licity, fund raising. Pleasing personality, B aden Street Roch 

aptable. Wife experienced case work execu WANTED: Yemale, qualined inc Teal a 
tive. 8869 Survey. worker. Write giving fully detail alary ex- 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, child caring insti Now — Memorial Hospital, Neptune, 
a m { : Tr 

ined. Wi 8 ex] peaencad CASEWORKER: iate of a accredite Second Street, Miami, 1 Fl P 

8 y rve oO v . t —@ nf tres —— = a 
sda dhsia assented ic tegeat ‘ eace ed but | HEAD OF RECORD DEPARTMENT | (WOM- 








service 
foster | homes 











agency inter ding on qu 

of Miami, 

Florida. , 4 

CASEWORKER: fessic lly trained ker QUALIFIC/ ON AGNES LEWIS 
for multiple function agency. WENDOVER, KENTUCKY 

HOME SERVICE DIRE CTOR — Immediate 
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Pa Gitar pvulais eceeers ie. Baie Licpuatractine. canoe a. OM §OCIAL CASE WORKER 


har mall private ager 
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Seartn GRLATION,” monden mann OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 
woman, graduate of University of Wisconsin, | ‘WANTED—(a) Direc ical sé 
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NEW MEXICO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
ers 
Opportunities for Employment 





ee é spa c. Pe or 
k mera $s admini thy Trained Social Workers 
Survey. Vacancies in the positions of: Field Representative, Medical Social Consultant, Senior Child 
GRADUATE SOCIAL WORKER es Welfare Worker and Junior Child Welfare Worker. 
ven ‘ on. ian For application blanks and information write 
NEW MEXICO MERIT SYSTEM, BOX 939, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
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Books 


(Continued from page 123) 


comfortable feeling that objectivity is not 
enough. Here we are faced with prob- 
twenty 
years ago, but the authors seem to hesi- 


lems as urgent as they were 
tate to suggest an answer or to draw 
the 


the 


parallel between the cruelties of 
"40s. 
certain 


‘20s and the hysteria of the 


Professor Morgan suggests 
legal safeguards. He should go on to 
point out that during the course of a 
the 


safeguards will protect the 


witch-hunt, as present one has 
shown, no 
victims. 


‘The 
is both a 


Legacy of Sacco and Vanzetti” 


lesson and a warning. It is 


not enough to be fighting the battles of 
the past; it is the present that calls for 


courage. We are all liberals in our op- 


position to ancient oppressions, but there 


are too few who are willing to stand 


up against the smear and slander of 


congressional investigations, the assassi 
loyalty and 


the 


nation by headlines, purges 


spy scares, the sinister talk war, 


scuttling of the 
Today, in a frenzied desire for security, 


machinery for peace. 


America is in danger of losing her lib 


erty. People are too intimidated to speak 


freely. No Freedom Train can_ restore 


freedom to a people when to voice an 
held by the 


employment and the ruin 


opinion not majority may 
mean loss of 
of a home. 
Maybe I am expecting 
a good book. After all, the technique 
which these authors employ is new 
I should Arthur M 


Schlesinger suggests in his introduction, 


too much of 


like to see, as 


extensive use of this technique in the 


future. For instance, I should like to 


see an economist, an anthropologist, a 


sociologist, and a_ psychiatrist jointly 


tackle the problem we have of living 
us the 


peace in this world, and give 


benefit of their combined scholarship. 
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rooms and the outdoor garden which 
can serve as a campus for the students. 
The ground floor will provide more 
ample cafeteria, lounge, and registration 
The main floor will be used for 
The 
square rooms on the first bedroom floor 
The 


two top floors will provide offices for 


space. 
reading and meeting rooms. large 


will serve as excellent classrooms. 


the administration and faculty. 

Plans are to expand the school’s pres 
ent reading room possibly 
with the addition of some of the books 
from the Russell 


Negotiations are now in progress with 


equipment, 


Sage Foundation. 
the foundation and the library adminis- 
tration of Columbia University for tak- 
ing over part of the foundation’s library, 
which has always been at the disposal 
of students from the school, and for 
which the foundation is now seeking a 
new home. When the library arrange 
settled the 


no longer have a connection with the 


ments are foundation will 
school which it has helped liberally to 
support with grants and services since 
1908. 

Last year the New York School cele- 
brated the fiftieth 
founding by the old Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, 


anniversary of its 


predecessor of New York’s 


present Community Service Society. 


Though the school has considerable 


come from endowmeftt, tuition and 


other sources, the COS and its successor 
the CSS have 
port over the years. 


provided substantial sup 


The move to its new luxurious quar 


ters will not mean expansion of the 


school’s capacity from its present 370 
full 500 
Miss Leal has explained. 

the 


time and part time students, 
Enrollment is 
size of the 


necessarily limited by 


faculty and the availability of field work 


placements. 


Does Parole Work? 
A New Yardstick 
IMPROVED 


A NEW AND 
measuring the 


state parole sysiem has been evolved by 


METHOD 


effectivenes of its 


New York during the past fifteen years. 
of the 
approach to the evalua 


A summary method used 


this “scientific 


tion of parole” and its findings is in 
cluded in the 1948 annual report of the 
Division of Parole, just out. 
in 1934, the 


treated each 


seginning 


Division of Parole has 
annual group of parolees as 
a unit, and followed each unit for a pe 


The 


summarizes the results of parole in ten 


riod of five years. current report 


such groups with a total of 21,760 in 


dividuals originally released from FE] 


mira Reformatory or the state prisons 
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and yoo te hee FIND 
OUT-OF- PRINT , 0 Ken 
ogies, town histories t eee 
ba Kk numbers all m agaai - . ubects, all 
languages. Send us your list book - wants no 
obligation report quickly Lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books or any books 
mentioned in this issue of he Survey at 
puaneners, prices pos tpaid.) 
MERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
oe West. — Stent, meet S, New York 19 A. Y 
Ve ag azi nes, prints 
document 








THE AMERICAN JGUREAS. OF NURSING 
hows the part which pr ofe sional nurses take 
in the betterment of the “world Put it in 
your library $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y 





PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 





SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 


ete. Ov er tw y your experience oe 


busy professional persons. Prompt servi 
BU REAU, 
Y 


tended HORS RESE ARC hi 
516 riitis y fb nti Ne York, 





LANGUAGES 





ae ae MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. home learn to speak Spanish, 
P iguese, Italian, French, German, Rus 
easy Linguaphone Conversa 
Save time, work, money 

Corres spondence Courses are 
Veterans under G.l. BILL OF 
Send for free book. State if G 


Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New 
¥e 


Linguaphone 

available to 

RIGHTS. 

L inguap yhone 
rk 20, N. 





INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
SEEMAN BROS., INC., 


and North Moore Streets, 





Groceries. 
New York. 





WORKERS WANTED 





with extensive executive 
tiv® experience in progre 
ren’s agencies interested 
lving administrative, personnel, 
work. 8873 Survey 


CASEWORKERS 


fessionally trained, for 





(MAN and WOMAN) 
New England child 
agency with institutional facilities 

_Psyct c consultation available. 8846 Survey. 
WANTE EXPERIENCED PSYCHIATRIC 

SOCIAL WORKER inter ested in teen 

to work with psychiatrist, 

guidance of ud 

training of staff 

Brubaker, Superinte 

for Girls, Oregon, W 


plac ing 





NATIONAL JEWISH Lc sper ge te ae 
sires mature mi to tk with local gre 
throug! 
berahas. 
tensive 
cational and | 
Survey. 

EXECUTIVE POSITION in 
welfare agency in city of 90, 
includes admini casew 
Agency me mber FSAA. 

Sultations avai alary 
ice, Inc., 423 ommerce Bldg., 
Iowa 

CASEWORKER: Professionally 
a non-sectarian family agency 
mensurate with qualificati semi-annual 
incre » Opportun fo oping througt 
pecial ojects t t exten 
sion work. Write eagu Fa ly Ser 
ice, Bay City, Michigan, 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY: 

Workers with psychiatri 

training and experience for openings 

nois State Hospitals Attractive salaries 

promotional possibilities, retirement plan. 

teresting | n n ding t patient 

‘ ] 4 hief 
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Classified Advertising 


Display . 50c per line 
Non-display ° « + 10¢ per word 
Minimum Charge $2.00 per 
Discounts . . 10% on six 


CASH WITH ORDER 


The 
112 East 19 Street 


inser 
insertions 
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GEORGE WARREN BROWN 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


A two-year professional curricu- 
lum leading to the degree of 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 


A first-year base of generic content permits 
second-year concentration in special fields such as 
medical social work, psychiatric social work, 
family case work, child welfare, group work, pub- 
lic welfare administration, social welfare organiza- 
tion, research. 


Applications for admission in the Fall of 1949 
now being received. Early inquiry is advised. 


Information available upon inquiry of the 
Dean. 








The Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1949.50 


SUMMER QUARTER 
First Term—June 28 to July 29 
Second Term—August 1 to September 3 


Autumn Quarter begins September 24 
Winter Quarter begins January 3 


Spring Quarter begins March 27 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Giving complete program and requirements for 


admission will be sent on request. 
































UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


School of Social Work 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specializations in 
Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Social Intergroup Work 
Social Research 


The next section of the Advanced Psychiatric Program 
on the doctorate level in cooperation with the Winter 
V.A. Hospital and the Menninger Foundation will begin 
July 1949, 








SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Prof. | Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


rr 





Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 
































BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Case Work, Psychiatric Social Work, Medical Social 
Work, Group Work. 
Two Group Work Institutes, March 21 to 25, 1949. 


Summer term for experienced social workers be- 
gins May 31, 1949. 
Fall semester begins September 14, 1949. 


For information and catalogue, apply to the Dean. 


84 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Columbia University 


Fellowships 1949-50 


RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATE FELLOW- 
SHIPS: A limited number of fellowships for men and 
women living outside the metropolitan area who have 
raduated from college since 1946. Provide tuition 
or 3 quarters and supplementary grant toward main- 
tenance. Closing date for applications March 1, 1949. 


TUITION FELLOWSHIPS: A limited number of 
$600 tuition fellowships for a three-quarter program 
of study for candidates with at least 2 years’ profes- 
sional social work experience. Few opportunities to 
earn partial maintenance expenses may be available to 
successful candidates. Closing date for applications 
March 1, 1949. 


PORTER R. LEE MEMORIAL FUND: Loan- 
grant fellowships for experienced social workers, 
spear 4 for persons practicing in states where pro- 
fessionally trained social workers are limited. Closing 
date for applications April 15, 1949. 


All applicants must be eligible for admission to 
the School on a graduate basis. Further infor- 
mation and application blanks will be mailed 
upon request. 


122 East 22nd Street New York 10, N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The National Catholic School of Social Service 
and the School of Social Work of the Catholic 
University of America merged July 1, 1947. 


The National Catholic School of Social Service 
of the Catholic University of America is fully 
accredited by the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work. 


The American Association of Medical Social 
Workers and the American Association of Psy- 
chiatric Social Workers have given approval to 
the sequences in their respective fields. 


The School offers professional training in social 
work leading to the professional degrees of 


Master of Social Work and Doctor of Social 
Work. 


It is expected that the new buildings of the School 
will be completed for the academic year 1949-50. 





the Dean, National Catholic School of Social 
Service of the Catholic University of America, 


| 

| 

| Further information may be obtained by writing 

| 

| University Post Office Box 1421, Washington 17, 
Doc. 




















SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OFFER- 
ING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS LEADING TO 
THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Plan A provides three summer sessions of academic 
study, two winter sessions of field practice in selected 
agencies, and research. 


Plan B provides advanced study for students who have 
had — satis‘actory experience or adequate gradu- 
ate work, 


Academic Year Opens June 22, 1949 


A PROGRAM OF ADVANCED STUDY FOR 
EXPERIENCED GRADUATE CASEWORKERS IN 
PREPARATION FOR PRACTICE, SUPERVISION, 
TEACHING, AND ADMINISTRATION, 


July 28, 1949 to August 30, 1950 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 


Contents for February, 1949 
When to Include the Father in Child Guidance 
Mary Richards 
A Study of Maladjusted Twins Edith Kent 
Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for Social 
Work, 1948 ~ 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 








| BOSTON COLLEGE 
| SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Family Counseling 

Child Care 

Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Assistance 
Community Organization 
Medical Social Work 


Address: THE DEAN 
Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 
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“Knowledge Is More Thon Equivalent 
To Force’’—Samvel Johnson 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


to Minnesota 
r offered 


ravage: ani 
iz every field 
This great 


and interest 
i s an attractiv ¢ program of extra- 
rricular ¢ t r 

in many 


programs 


ncluding many educat 
Lilearies 


tunit 


ational renown 
anding Oppor 
rch 

First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 

13 and 14. Second term registration, Monday, 

July 25. Write now for complete bulletin. Dean of 

Summer Session. 918 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


(Continued from page 125) 
1943. The 


other methods ot 


1934 and 
that 


lling parole figures usually find that 


between report 


points out han 
ery few parolees have been delinquent. 
‘The the “that 


only 2, 5, or percent of those 


claims,’ Says report, 


even 


under supervision have been 


ound to violate the terms of their re- 


placed 
i 
l 


ease have resulted in sound and justi- 
hable criticism of ail statistics. 
21,760 made 
life 
the 


charged 


Two thirds of the a sat- 


isfactory adjustment to “on the 


outside” —satisfactory in sense, at 
that 


turther 


least, they were with no 


crimes or misdemeanors, or 
But on the other hand, 


their 


parole violations. 
one (34 
parole either by infringing the rules and 


third percent) violated 


egulations under which they were re- 


leased, or by further lawbreaking for 
which they wer« arrested. 
period, 9,555 parolees 


During this 


44 percent) were discharged 
at the end of their maxi- 


ne arly 
good standing 
num sentences; another large group, 
some 6,100, were still under supervision, 
living up to the rules and regulations 
under which they were released. 

about a fifth (18 


under observation for 


Of the total number, 


percent of those 


five years) had been arrested during the 
period — 4,025 in all—1,721 of whom 
were convicted of felonies, and 1,594 ot 


An ad- 


ab 


misdemeanors or lesser offenses. 
3,370 (over 15 percent) 


otherwise violated parole 


ditional 
sconded_ or 
regulations. 

Much the largest proportion ot the 
7,395 delinquent parolees (nearly 86 
percent) were returned to the Elmira 
Reformatory or the state prisons. At the 
end of the period, about 5 percent were 
serving sentences in local institutions or 
in prisons outside the New York juris 
diction; more than 8 percent were ab 
not been traced; 


had 


confinement 


sconders who had 
been re- 


their 


about one percent not 


turned to because 
cases were pending. 

light on one 
the 


This new state’s experi 


ence does not justify rosier claims 
of enthusiasts for the parole system. It 
does show that in the majority of cases, 
part of an inde 


a prisoner can serve 


terminate sentence under 
outside prison—to the benefit of him 
self, the 
overcrowded penal institutions. — The 
fact that a third of New York 
parolees violated parole and a fifth were 


additional felonies or lesser 


Supervision 


and the 


his family, taxpayers, 


these 


convicted of 
offenses underscores the need for further 
improvement in the selection of parolees 
and in their supervision, and for better 


community cooperation in their diff 


cult readjustment to normal life. 


Why the States Need 
Federal School Funds 


F™ FROM ENJOYING “EQUALITY O1 
opportunity,” American young peo- 
ple differ widely in the quantity and 
the preparation for adult life 


This disturbing fact 


quality of 
available to them. 
it again underscored in a recent report 
National Educati on Association. 


today’s demand for 


of the 
It is at the 
aid to education, a 
Truman administration is 
The proposal has been em- 


root of 
federal program to 
which the 
committed. 
bodied in numerous bills in other years, 
usually to be smothered in committee. 
This year it stands a real chance—and 
the need is spelled out in the NEA 
report. 

The country, as a 
average of $134 for each child in the 


public schools in the school year 1945-6, 


whole, spent an 


this national average masked a 
$45 in Mississippi 
$65 in Arkansas and 
Georgia, to more than $200 in Mon 


New Jersey, and New York. Nor 


Sut 


wide range—from 


and less than 


tana, 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE 


do these figures tell the whole story, 


for there is also a disparity as between 
counties in virtually every state. 

is a corresponding difference 
salaries paid to public school 
teachers. With a 
$1,995 for 1945-6, there was a spread 
from $856 in Muissis 
and $1,000 in Georgia 
Arkansas, to more than $2,500 in 
New York, and New Jersey. 


the school 


per pupil varied from 


There 
in. the 


national average of 


of state averages 


SIPP1, just over 
and 
California, 
In the 
property 
than $120 in Mississippi, Alabama, and 
figure in 


same year, value of 


less 


Tennessee, to five times that 
New York, New Jersey, and the Dis 
trict of Columbia. While the financial 
not, of the only 
measure of the effectiveness of 
tion, other indicators bear out the gen- 


yardstick is course, 


educa 


eral experience—in schooling, as else 
where, “you get what you pay for.” 
One evidence of the effectiveness ot 
school program is the extent to which 
beys and girls continue beyond the pri 
grades. Here 
is at the bottom of the list (13.3 per 
, and New York (31.3) at the top, 
Pennsylvania next. 


mary Mississippi again 
cent) 
New Jersey and 
Similarly, states which spend least on 
their (South Carolina, 

siana, had 


largest number of Selective Service reg 


Loui 
the 


schools 
Georgia, Mississipp1) 
istrants rejected because of educational 
deficiencies (33 to 29 percent) as against 
one or two percent for states which pro 
vide much better opportunities. 

The National Association 


points out that it 


Education 
is not unwillingness, 
but inability to for better schools 
holds down 


where it is low. 


pay 
which the level of states 
Thus, with a national 
per capita income of $1,213 in 1946, the 
range was from $575 in Misissippi and 
$701 Arkansas, to $1,770 in Nevada, 
$1,651 in New York, $1,574 in Cali 
fornia. 

It is to help redress such inequalities 
that federal aid to education is increas- 
ingly urged. As the NEA points out: 

“American education is, and should 
primarily a state and 
local enterprise. All control of what is 
taught and all possible responsibility for 
financing the schools should be retained 
by the separate states and communities. 


But if an essential minimum school pro 


continue to be, 


gram is to be provided for every child 
and youth, paying for 
schools must be adapted which will tax 
wherever 


a method of 


national wealth and income 
they exist and then distribute a substan- 
tial part of this tax money to the states 
in proportion to their educational re- 


sponsibilities and financial needs.” 
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this magnificent volume 


YSZ to new members 


Join 
THE HISTORY 
BOOK CLUB now! 


Benjamin Franklin’s versatility is revealed as never 
before in this, his complete autobiography. To present the 
whole life story, Carl Van Doren has added a wealth of Frank- 
lin’s personal writings, scores of never before published letters. 
In these, sparing neither himself, his times nor his innermost 
thoughts, Franklin discusses with utter frankness his weaknesses 


fascinat- 


and his strengths, his adolescent immoralities, and the 
ing circle in which he moved. A rich store of wisdom, wit and 


common sense from the pen of the American Da Vinci. 810 pp. 


save up to 40% on books that tell 
THE EXCITING STORY OF AMERICA 


K pap I the story of America in the hands of people eager t UNUSUAL DIVIDEND BOOKS 
get it is the purpose of the History Book Club. It believes ‘ 
with Benjamin Franklin that, “There is nothing so powerful as 


truth—and 


take 


often nothing so strange and it is convinced that 
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